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Korea 
{ Chronology of Principal Events, 1945-50 


[1 Dec. 1943—Cairo Conference: declaration by United States, 
1 Kingdom, and China that in due course Korea was to become 
free and independent.] 


1945 
‘The exact details of the origin of the 38th parallel as the dividing line 
- obscure because of the high secrecy which surrounded all matters 
ncerning Russian participation in the war against Japan. The first 
p was taken at Yalta in February 1945 when the Soviet Union 
cified its willingness to join the war in the Far East and set a date for 
at entry three months after VE Day. In staff conferences at Yalta, 
North Korea was designated as a Soviet zone of military operations, and 
South Korea as an American zone. At the Potsdam Conference five 
nths later, this general understanding was formalized by the Chiefs- 
f-Staff, and the 38th parallel—-almost exactly mid-way between the 
River in the north and the Korean Straits in the south—was 
sen as the dividing line. When Japan capitulated a few weeks later, 
rence was made to the same line, north of which Japanese forces 
to surrender to Russia and south of which they were to surrender 
e United States.’? 
lug.—U.S.S.R. declared war on Japan and subscribed to Potsdam 
ration (which confirmed the Cairo Declaration). 
lug.—Japan surrendered. 
Sept.—General MacArthur announced the establishment of control 
the assumption of all governmental authority in South Korea. 
Sept.—U.S. troops formally accepted surrender of Japanese forces 
of 38th parallel. U.S. Military Government set up. 
South Korean Communists pass resolution protesting against 
ship proposal.® 
De Moscow Conference statement. U.S., U.K., U.S.S.R. (and 
China) agreed as follows: Joint U.S./U.S.S.R. Commission to be 
i from U.S. Command in South Korea and from U.S.S.R. Com- 


ng this issue, the usual Notes of the Month. 
M. McCune (formerly Korea Desk Officer, U.S. State Department), 
lffairs, March 1947, pp. 4-5. 

Military Government, Summation on Korea, November 1945. 
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mand in North Korea, to consult with Korean democratic parties and 
social organizations, to assist in the formation of a provisional Korean 
democratic Government, and then in participation with this Govern- 
ment ‘to work out measures for helping and assisting (trusteeship) the 
political, economic, and social progress of the Korean people, the 
development of democratic self-government, and the establishment of 
national independence of Korea. The proposals of Joint Commission 
shall be submitted, following consultation with the provisional Korean 
Government, for the joint consideration of the Governments of the 
U.S.S.R., United States of America, United Kingdom, and China for 
the working out of an agreement concerning a four-Power trusteeship 
of Korea for a period of up to five years’. 
29 Dec.—Demonstrations against trusteeship in South Korea. 


1946 

3 Jan.—Communist Party and affiliated groups in South Korea 
announced support for Moscow ane (including trusteeship).? 

16 Fan. to 5 Feb. —Joint U.S./U.S.S.R. Conference in Korea unable 
to agree on economic and administrative co-ordination of the two zones. 

21 JFan.—Moscow radio reported to have described a ‘wave of 
popular demonstrations’ in North Korea supporting the Moscow Con- 
ference decision in favour of trusteeship. 

19 Feb.—North Korean interim government reported to have been set 
up following meetings on 8-9 February of representatives of the five 
northern provinces who elected twenty-five members of an ‘Interim 
People’s Committee’ designed to hasten a provisional democratic 
Government for all Korea. 

20 Mar. to 8 May—Joint U.S./U.S.S.R. Commission, provided for 
by the Moscow Agreement, met in Seoul but was unable to agree as to 
which Korean parties and social organizations should be consulted 
before the formation of a provisional Korean Government. 

8 May—American statement issued attributing breakdown of the 
Commission to the refusal of the Russian delegates to admit to consul- 
tation any parties and organizations opposed to the Moscow decision, 
which would in the American view have excluded a majority of the 
Korean people. 

15 May—An article in Jzvestia attributed the breakdown of the 
Commission to the fact that ‘the Soviet delegation insisted that the 
Commission consulted only those parties and public organizations that 
completely recognize and support the Moscow decisions’, while the 
‘American delegation presented a list of twenty democratic parties and 
public organizations in South Korea, which included only three 
democratic parties of the Democratic National Front, which unites the 
most progressive and genuinely democratic parties of South Korea’. 

30 Aug.—U.S. State Department statement of policy.* (U.S. will 
uphold commitments in Korea and believes in the right of the Korean 


1U.S. Military Government, Summation on Korea, January 1946. 
? Text in New York Times, 31 August 1946. 
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people to determine for themselves the kind of economic and demo- 
cratic political organization they require.) 

13 Sept.—U.S. Military Government placed Koreans in charge of 
administration, retaining advisory status. 

12 Dec.—South Korean Interim Legislative Assembly met. Mem- 
bers selected by U.S. Commanding General ‘as a fair cross-section of 
Korean political thought’ after nomination by and consultation with 
political leaders.’ 


1947 

17-20 Feb.—A congress of representatives of the ‘People’s Commit- 
tees’ of Northern Korea was held in Pyongyang and passed ‘a law 
setting up a People’s Assembly of Northern Korea as the supreme 
authority in Northern Korea until the formation of the Provisional 
Democratic Government of Korea’.* 

21 Feb.—The People’s Assembly, ‘elected by the Congress of 
People’s Committees’, held its first session. ? 

22 Feb.—‘The People’s Assembly unanimously approved the com- 
position of the People’s Committee of Northern Korea . . . set up by 
President Kimirsen . . .’ (i.e. the Government of Northern Korea).* 

8 Apr.—U.S. Secretary of State, Mr Marshall, in a letter to Mr 
Molotov proposed new meeting of Joint U.S./U.S.S.R. Commission. 
lhe letter declared the policy of the U.S. towards Korea to have the 
following basic objectives: ‘(1) to assist in the establishment as soon as 
practicable of a self-governing sovereign Korea, independent of foreign 

ntrol and eligible for membership in the United Nations; (2) to 
nsure that the national government so established shall be represen- 

ve of the freely expressed will of the Korean people; (3) to aid the 
.oreans in building a sound economy as an essential basis for their 
dependent and democratic State’.* 

1g Apr.—Mr Molotov replied to Mr Marshall agreeing that U.S. 

5.5.R. Commission in Korea should resume its work ‘on the basis of 

xact execution of the Moscow Agreement’ and should ‘present the 

ilt of its work on the elaboration of recommendations with respect 

e establishment of a provisional democratic Korean Government 

msideration by the two Governments in July and August 1947’. 

nsidered ‘of primary importance the establishment of a provisional 

Korean Government on the basis of a wide-scale parti- 

tion of Korean democratic parties and social organizations, in order 
lite the political and economic unification of Korea. . .’* 

Viay—-Further letter from Mr Marshall to Mr Molotov on basis for 

mption of work of Joint Commission, reiterating that this must 
spect for the democratic right of freedom of opinion’.* 

Mr Molotov’s reply, agreeing to admit for consultation those 

s which would support trusteeship proposals agreed by the 
t Commiussion.? 


Military Government, Summation on Korea, December 1946. 
viet Neu he | March 1947. 


S. Department of State Publication 2933 (Oct. 1947). 
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Korea 
{ Chronology of Principal Events, 1945-50" 


1 Dec. 1943—Cairo Conference: declaration by United States, 
nited Kingdom, and China that in due course Korea was to become 
free and independent. ]} 


1945 
‘The exact details of the origin of the 38th parallel as the dividing line 
» obscure because of the high secrecy which surrounded all matters 
ncerning Russian participation in the war against Japan. The first 
tep was taken at Yalta in February 1945 when the Soviet Union 
specified its willingness to join the war in the Far East and set a date for 
that entry three months after VE Day. In staff conferences at Yalta, 
North Korea was designated as a Soviet zone of military operations, and 
South Korea as an American zone. At the Potsdam Conference five 
nths later, this general understanding was formalized by the Chiefs- 
Staff, and the 38th parallel—almost exactly mid-way between the 
lu River in the north and the Korean Straits in the south—was 
sen as the dividing line. When Japan capitulated a few weeks later, 
rence was made to the same line, north of which Japanese forces 
to surrender to Russia and south of which they were to surrender 
the United States.’? 
U.S.S.R. declared war on Japan and subscribed to Potsdam 
iration (which confirmed the Cairo Declaration). 
lug.—Japan surrendered. 
Sept.—General MacArthur announced the establishment of control 
the assumption of all governmental authority in South Korea. 
Sept.—U.S. troops formally accepted surrender of Japanese forces 
f 38th parallel. U.S. Military Government set up. 
South Korean Communists pass resolution protesting against 
hip proposal.® 
Moscow Conference statement. U.S., U.K., U.S.S.R. (and 
agreed as follows: Joint U.S./U.S.S.R. Commission to be 
m U.S. Command in South Korea and from U.S.S.R. Com- 
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mand in North Korea, to consult with Korean democratic parties and 
social organizations, to assist in the formation of a provisional Korean 
democratic Government, and then in participation with this Govern- 
ment ‘to work out measures for helping and assisting (trusteeship) the 
political, economic, and social progress of the Korean people, the 
development of democratic self-government, and the establishment of 
national independence of Korea. The proposals of Joint Commission 
shall be submitted, following consultation with the provisional Korean 
Government, for the joint consideration of the Governments of the 
U.S.S.R., United States of America, United Kingdom, and China for 
the working out of an agreement concerning a four-Power trusteeship 
of Korea for a period of up to five years’. 
29 Dec.—Demonstrations against trusteeship in South Korea. 


1946 
3 fan.—Communist Party and affiliated groups in South Korea 
Fe support for Moscow decision (including trusteeship).' 

16 Fan. to 5 Feb. —Joint U.S./U.S.S.R. Conference in Korea unable 
to agree on economic and administrative co-ordination of the two zones. 

21 Fan.—Moscow radio reported to have described a ‘wave of 
popular demonstrations’ in North Korea supporting the Moscow Con- 
ference decision in favour of trusteeship. 

19 Feb.—North Korean interim government reported to have been set 
up following meetings on 8-9 February of representatives of the five 
northern provinces who elected twenty-five members of an ‘Interim 
People’s Committee’ designed to hasten a provisional democratic 
Government for all Korea. 

20 Mar. to 8 May—Joint U.S./U.S.S.R. Commission, provided for 
by the Moscow Agreement, met in Seoul but was unable to agree as to 
which Korean parties and social organizations should be consulted 
before the formation of a provisional Korean Government. 

8 May—American statement issued attributing breakdown of the 
Commission to the refusal of the Russian delegates to admit to consul- 
tation any parties and organizations opposed to the Moscow decision, 
which would in the American view have excluded a majority of the 
Korean people. 

15 May—An article in Jzvestia attributed the breakdown of the 
Commission to the fact that ‘the Soviet delegation insisted that the 
Commission consulted only those parties and public organizations that 
completely recognize and support the Moscow decisions’, while the 

‘American delegation presented a list of twenty democratic parties and 
public organizations in South Korea, which included only three 
democratic parties of the Democratic National Front, which unites the 
most progressive and genuinely democratic parties of South Korea’. 

30 Aug.—U.S. State Department statement of policy.* (U.S. will 
uphold commitments in Korea and believes in the right of the Korean 


1U.S. Military Government, Summation on Korea, January 1946. 
2 Text in New York Times, 31 August 1946. 
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people to determine for themselves the kind of economic and demo- 
cratic political organization they require.) 

13 Sept.—U.S. Military Government placed Koreans in charge of 
administration, retaining advisory status. 

12 Dec.—South Korean Interim Legislative Assembly met. Mem- 
bers selected by U.S. Commanding General ‘as a fair cross-section of 
Korean political thought’ after nomination by and consultation with 
litical leaders.? 


} 


1947 

17-20 Feb.—A congress of representatives of the ‘People’s Commit- 
tees’ of Northern Korea was held in Pyongyang and passed ‘a law 
setting up a People’s Assembly of Northern Korea as the supreme 
yuthority in Northern Korea until the formation of the Provisional 
Democratic Government of Korea’.? 

21 Feb.—The People’s Assembly, ‘elected by the Congress of 
People’s Committees’, held its first session. * 

22 Feb.—‘The People’s Assembly unanimously approved the com- 
osition of the People’s Committee of Northern Korea . . . set up by 
President Kimirsen . . .’ (i.e. the Government of Northern Korea).? 

8 Apr.—U.S. Secretary of State, Mr Marshall, in a letter to Mr 
Molotov proposed new meeting of Joint U.S./U.S.S.R. Commission. 
[he letter declared the policy of the U.S. towards Korea to have the 
following basic objectives: ‘(1) to assist in the establishment as soon as 
practicable of a self-governing sovereign Korea, independent of foreign 

ntrol and eligible for membership in the United Nations; (2) to 

ire that the national government so established shall be represen- 

: of the freely expressed will of the Korean people; (3) to aid the 

reans in building a sound economy as an essential basis for their 
dependent and democratic State’.* 

1g Apr.—Mr Molotov replied to Mr Marshall agreeing that U.S./ 

5.5.R. Commissien in Korea should resume its work ‘on the basis of 

xact execution of the Moscow Agreement’ and should ‘present the 

ilt of its work on the elaboration of recommendations with respect 

the establishment of a provisional democratic Korean Government 
msideration by the two Governments in July and August 1947’. 
nsidered ‘of primary importance the establishment of a provisional 
cratic Korean Government on the basis of a wide-scale parti- 

m of Korean democratic parties and social organizations, in order 
pedite the political and economic unification of Korea. . .’* 
Vlay—Further letter from Mr Marshall to Mr Molotov on basis for 
ption of work of Joint Commission, reiterating that this must 
le ‘respect for the democratic right of freedom of opinion’ .* 

Mr Molotov’s reply, agreeing to admit for consultation those 
which would support trusteeship proposals agreed by the 


Va 


t Commission.? 
Military Government, Summation on Korea, December 1946. 
viet News, 7 March 1947. 


S. Department of State Publication 2933 (Oct. 1947). 
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Mr Marshall announced a proposed plan for a long-range programme 
of economic rehabilitation for Southern Korea, estimated to cost $540 
m. over the following three fiscal years. 

21 May—Joint Commission met. 

11 Aug.—Letter from Mr Marshall to Mr Molotov stating that the 
two delegations to the Joint Commission had been unable to agree on 
the Korean political parties and social organizations to be consulted and 
proposing that they report progress. In his letter Mr Marshall offered to 
limit oral consultation to parties with a membership of over 1,000 or any 
other reasonable figure (there were numerous small parties in the 
American zone).! 

23 Aug.—Letter from Mr Molotov to Mr Marshall rejecting any 
suggestion for consultation with any parties ‘belonging to the anti- 
Trusteeship Committee’ and proposing a minimum membership of 
10,000. The letter also alleged U.S. persecution of parties in South 
Korea favourable to the Moscow decision. * 

26 Aug.—U.S. Note on Korea proposing a conference of four 
Pacific Powers (China, Great Britain, U.S.S.R., and U.S.) to discuss 
how proposals made by them at the Moscow Conference (December 
1945) could be carried out.? 

4 Sept.—U.S.8.R. Note in reply rejected proposal for Four-Power 
Conference and proposed a ‘provisional general Korean people’s 
assembly of representatives of democratic parties and social organiza- 
tions of all Korea’. 

17 Sept.—United States put the Korean problem before the U.N. 

23 Sept.—U.N. Assembly placed subject on its Agenda. 

26 Sept.—Soviet delegate to Joint Commission proposed simul- 
taneous withdrawal of Soviet and American Occupation Forces. 

14 Nov.—U.N. Assembly adopted U.S. Resolution by 43 votes to 
none (U.S.S.R. and others abstaining). The Resolution provided that, 
since the Korean question ‘is primarily a matter for the Korean people 
itself and concerns its freedom and independence, and recognizing that 
this question cannot be correctly and fairly resolved without the par- 
ticipation of representatives of the indigenous population’, a United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea be established to observe the 
carrying out of elections for a National Assembly in Korea, to be held 
not later than 31 March 1948 ‘on the basis of adult suffrage and by 
secret ballot’, and the formation thereafter of a national Government. 

The Resolution further recommended ‘that immediately upon the 
establishment of a National Government, that Government should, in 
consultation with the Commission: (a) constitute its own national 
security forces and dissolve all military or semi-military formations not 
included therein; (6) take over the functions of government from the 
military commands and civilian authorities of North and South Korea; 
and (c) arrange with the occupying Powers for the complete withdrawal 
from Korea of their armed forces as early as practicable and if possible 
within ninety days.’ 


1U.S. Department of State Publication 2933 (Oct. 1947). 
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1948 

12 fJan.—U.N. Commission met in Seoul. Commission consisted of 
representatives of Australia, Canada, China, El Salvador, France, 
India, the Philippines, Syria, and Ukraine (who refused to participate), 
inder the chairmanship of K. P. S. Menon, India. The Commission 
idopted a Resolution that ‘Every opportunity be taken to make it clear 
that the sphere of this Commission is the whole of Korea and not 
merely a section of Korea’. 

23 Jan.—In a letter replying to a request from the Commission to 

sit North Korea, Mr Gromyko said: “We find it necessary to remind 

of the negative attitude taken by the Soviet Government towards 
the establishment of the U.N. Commission on Korea, as already stated 
y the Soviet delegation during the second session of the General 
Assembly.’ 

it was announced that Mr Gromyko had informed the U.N. Sec- 
retariat of the refusal of the Soviet commander in North Korea to 

ceive a courtesy call from the chairman of the U.N. Commission. 

26 Feb.—The Interim Committee of the United Nations (the ‘Little 
\ssembly’), to which the Commission reported the Soviet attitude, 
idvised the Commission ‘to proceed with the observance of elections in 
|| Korea, and if that is impossible, in as much of Korea as is accessible 

it. 

VMar.—Tass report from Korea that North Korean People’s Assem- 
had drafted a Constitution for a Democratic People’s Republic 
hich claimed sovereignty over all Korea. 

19-28 Apr.—Joint North-South Korea Conference summoned in 

yongyang (North Korea) by the People’s Committee of North 

rea, attended by political leaders including non-Communists from 
ith Korea. A communiqué was issued on 23 April condemning the 
ling of ‘separate elections in South Korea in order to strengthen the 
xisting temporary division and retard the unification of our country 
nd the restoration of its independence’ and demanding ‘the immediate 
moval of the U.N. provisional commission from Korea, since this 
mission is being used to divide Korea’. It urged the immediate 
lrawal of U.S. and Soviet troops as a preliminary to nation-wide 
ns for a central Government.’ 
Vay—Elections for a National Assembly held in South Korea 
r the observation of U.N. Temporary Commission. 
N. Commission subsequently (25 June 1948) adopted a Resolution 
ting that ‘a reasonable degree of free atmosphere wherein the demo- 
rights of freedom of speech, press and assembly were recognized 
espected’ had existed during the elections; and that the results 
nstituted ‘a valid expression of the free will of the electorate in those 
‘f Korea which were accessible to the Commission and in which 
iabitants constituted approximately two-thirds of the people of 
mNorea, 
Viay—National Assembly met and elected Dr Syngman Rhee as 
man. 


wet News, 29 April 1948. 
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12 JFune—National Assembly passed a resolution inviting North 
Koreans to elect delegates. (Invitation ignored.) 

29 Fune—s Fuly—Second North-South Korea Conference held in 
Pyongyang. “The conference decided to set up an elective Supreme 
People’s Assembly of Korea, and to form a single Korean Government 
composed of representatives of North and South Korea.”! 

10 Fuly—A Constitution on Soviet lines reported to have been 
adopted in North Korea. 

12 fuly—The National Assembly (South Korea) adopted the Con- 
stitution of “The Democratic Republic of Korea’. 

20 Fuly—Dr Syngman Rhee elected President of the Republic. 

12 Aug.—U.S. State Department announced that ‘pending considera- 
tion by the General Assembly . . . of the report of the U.N. Temporary 
Commission on Korea, the United States . . . is sending to Seoul a 
special representative . . . authorized to carry on negotiations’ on the 
withdrawal of occupation troops and the taking over of the functions of 
government. 

15 Aug.—U.S. Military Commander announced: ‘Effective at mid- 
night tonight, the U.S. Military Government in Korea ceases to exist.’ 
A Civil Affairs Section was set up to transfer authority to the Korean 
Government. 

25 Aug.—Elections reported in North Korea for a Supreme People’s 
Assembly. 

Protest by some of the South Korean signatories to first North-South 
Korea Conference against holding of elections and establishment of 
separate republic in North Korea.? 

2 Sept.—First session of Supreme People’s Assembly (North Korea) 
elected ‘in a genuinely democratic manner’, and representing ‘the 
interests of the working people of entire Korea’. Of the 572 deputies, 
360 were claimed to represent South Korea and 212 North Korea.* 

g Sept.—Supreme People’s Assembly finally adopted the Constitu- 
tion of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic. 

19 Sept.—Soviet Government announced that all Soviet troops would 
be withdrawn from Korea by the end of December. 

12 Oct.—Stalin agreed to exchange of Ambassadors with People's 
Democratic Republic of Korea. 

19 Nov.—The President of the Republic of Korea said that he was 
asking for an assurance that United States troops would remain in the 
country, or be replaced by an American naval and military mission. 

8 Dec.—The first committee of the General Assembly voted on a 
joint resolution put forward by Australia, China, and U.S.A. calling 
for U.N. recognition of the Republic of Korea, advocating withdrawal 
of troops as early as practicable under U.N. supervision, and continua- 
tion of a U.N. Commission in Korea. 

10 Dec.—U.S. signed Aid Agreement with the Government of the 
Republic of Korea (South) providing assistance under E.C.A. invol- 


1 Soviet News, 13 July 1948. 
2U.S. Department of State Publication 3305 (October 1948). 
® Soviet News, 14 September 1948, quoting Pravda. 
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ving estimated expenditure of $300 m. over a three-year period. 
12 Dec.—First Committee Resolution (of 8 December) was passed in 
e Assembly by 48 votes to 6 with 1 abstention. Also further resolved 
that a United Nations Commission on Korea, should ‘(a) lend its 
good offices to bring about the unification of Korea and the integra- 
tion of all Korean security forces in accordance with the principles laid 
down by the General Assembly in the Resolution of 14 November 1947; 
») seek to facilitate the removal of barriers to economic, social and other 
friendly intercourse caused by the division of Korea; (c) be available for 
bservation and consultation in the further development of represen- 
tative government based on the freely expressed will of the people; 
(d) observe the actual withdrawal of the occupying forces and verify the 
t of withdrawal when such has occurred; and for this purpose, if it so 
sires, request the assistance of military experts of the two occupying 
wwe rs’ ° 
20 Dec.—Mr Hoffman, at press conference in Washington on return 
from inspection of Recovery Programmes in Europe and Asia, said that 
E.C.A. hoped to take over Korea’s economic aid programme from the 
ist \rmy shortly after 1 January 1949. He said that the new Republic of 
’ Korea might well become a bastion of democracy in the Far East. 


\ 





1) 


yout $125 m. had been earmarked from Army Occupation funds to 
irry out recovery till the end of June 1949. 

; Dec.—Withdrawal of Soviet troops from northern Korea reported 
; Tass to have been completed. 


1949 
yan.—Formal recognition of the Republic of Korea by the U.S. 
18 ¥an.—British Foreign Office announced that the British Govern- 
had recognized the Government of the Republic of Korea. 
lpr.—U.S. Secretary of State, Mr Acheson, said that projected 
drawal of United States troops from southern Korea did not mean 
end of United States aid to the republican regime there. 
7 June—President Truman’s Message to Congress proposing $150 m. 
rth of new economic aid for Korea. ‘Korea has become a testing 
ind in which the validity and practical value of the ideals and prin- 
f democracy which the republic is putting into practice are being 
ed against the practices of communism which have been imposed 
the people of North Korea. The survival and progress of the 
blic toward a self-supporting stable economy will have an immense 
far-reaching influence on the people of Asia. . . The United States 
leep interest in the continuing progress of the Korean people 
rd these objectives (self-government, independence of foreign 
|, support and membership in the United Nations). The most 
ve practical aid which the U.S. can give toward reaching them 
to assist the republic to move toward self-support at a decent 
ird of living. . . If we are faithful to our ideals. .. we will not fail 
vide the aid w which i is so essential to Korea at this critical time.’ 
Fune T he Department of State issued a statement of policy on 
pointing out that the completion of the withdrawal of U.S. 
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occupation forces in the near future ‘in no way indicates a lessening in 
the United States interest in the Republic of Korea’. The Acting 
Secretary of State, Mr Webb, told the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee: ‘If we do not do all in our power, consistent with our world-wide 
obligations, to assist this outpost of freedom so that it will have the 
opportunity to survive, countless millions of the peoples of Asia will 
begin to doubt the practical superiority of democratic principles.’ 

23 June—Mr Acheson told the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
that without the proposed assistance of $150 m. in United States aid, 
‘South Korea will have an almost insuperable task in maintaining free- 
dom and independence’. 

30 Fune—Meeting in Pyongyang of Constituent Congress of United 
Democratic Patriotic Front, which issued manifesto calling for *. . . the 
immediate withdrawal of the American troops from South Korea, the 
withdrawal from Korea of the United Nations Commission, and for 
full independence of the homeland’, and announced that it would 
sponsor nation-wide elections on 15 September to create a ‘unified 
Legislature’. 

U.S. Army stated that the last U.S. troops had left Korea. 

1 Fuly—A formal report of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
reported that Mr Acheson had told the Committee that the Republic of 
Korea would fall within three months if Congress rejected the Admini- 
stration’s recovery programme for that country. 

25 Fuly—In connection with President Truman’s Message to Con- 
gress on appropriations for military aid, the State Department an- 
nounced that this included over $300 m. for such countries as Greece, 
Turkey, Korea, the Philippines, and Iran. In his Message the President 
had said that ‘the new Republic of Korea, established as a result of 
free elections held under the auspices of the United Nations, is menaced 
by the Communist regime in the northern part of the country. With the 
advice and assistance of the United States, the Korean Government has 
established a small force to protect its internal security and defend 
itself against outside aggression, short of a full-scale war. Equipment 
has been requested from the United States for minimum army and 
coastguard forces. It is essential to the survival of the Korean Republic 
that this assistance be made available’. 

21 Oct.—General Assembly voted by 48 votes to 6 to maintain the 
U.N. Commission on Korea. The members were to be Australia, China, 
El Salvador, France, India, the Philippines, and Turkey. 


1950 

19 fan.—U.S. House of Representatives rejected by 193 votes to 19! 
a Bill for financial aid to Korea. 

20 fan.—Mr Acheson, commenting on the defeat of the Korean Aid 
Bill in a letter to President Truman, declared: “This action, if not 
quickly repaired, will have the most far-reaching adverse effects upon 
our foreign policy, not only in Korea but in many other areas of the 
world. . . The members of the United Nations . . . look to our conduct in 
Korea as a measure of the seriousness of our concern with the freedom 
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nd welfare of peoples maintaining their independence in the face of 
great obstacles.’ 

+ Mar.—Mr Acheson, testifying to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in support of a Bill to authorize a further $100 m. aid for 
Korea, remarked that ‘economic assistance from the United States has 
contributed already to the ability of the Korean people to move toward 
economic independence’. 

ipr.—Note from U.S. Secretary of State to Korean Ambassador: 

[t is the judgement of this Government that the financial situation 
in Korea has already reached critical proportions. . . Unless the Korean 
Government is able to take satisfactory and effective measures to counter 
hese inflationary forces, it will be necessary to re-examine ... the... 
issistance programme in Korea. . . Of equal concern to this Govern- 
nent are the reported intentions of the Korean Government . . . to post- 
one the general elections . . . United States aid . . to the Republic of 
Korea has been predicated upon the existence and growth of demo- 
cratic institutions within the republic. . .’ 

8 Apr.—President Syngman Rhee reported to have stated that one 

usand South Korean soldiers and policemen killed and two thousand 

unded in the previous year was ‘the measure of the cold war in 
Korea. 

VMay—Senator Tom Connally, Chairman of the Senate Foreign 

ations Committee, was reported as having said that the Communists 

ld overrun and take over all of Korea and Formosa, but that he did 

t personally attach too much strategic importance to Korea in the 
United States master defence strategy in Asia. It was not his view that 

United States should seriously consider abandoning southern Korea. 
was afraid that it was going to be seriously considered, because it 

; going to happen whether they wanted it or not. ‘I’m for Korea. 

re trying to help her—we’re appropriating money now to help her. 
South Korea is cut right across by this line—north of it are the 
nmunists, with access to the mainland—and Russia is over there on 
mainland. So that, whenever she takes a notion she can just overrun 
just like she probably will overrun Formosa when she gets ready 
it’ 
Viay—E.C.A. report for last quarter of 1949 showed that authoriza- 
for Korea during 1949 totalled $71 m., most of it to finance 

‘r, fuel, and raw cotton imports. 

Viay—The Pyongyang correspondent of the Peking People’s Daily 

eport on the ‘bogus elections’ in South Korea and the ‘anti- 

n struggles’ said that ‘the United Nations Commission for Korea 

ts part of the dirty work by proclaiming that the elections are 

ling ‘‘in an atmosphere of freedom” ’ 

lay—Elections for a new National Assembly held in Republic of 

South) under the observation of the U.N. Commission. The 

were: Parties supporting Syngman Rhee, 49 seats; parties 

him, 34; other parties, 6; Independents, 130 (of whom about 
ppeared to support Syngman Rhee).! 





Ziircher Zeitung, 7 June 1950. 
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1 JFune—Mutual Defence Assistance Programme first half-yearl 
report (sent to Congress by President Truman) included a proposal to 
authorize $274 m’ for military aid to Persia, Korea, and the Philippines, 

5 fune—Foreign Aid Authorization Bill signed by President Truman, 
It included $100 m. for economic aid to Korea. 

8 Fune—A North Korean broadcast condemned the South Korean 
elections as fraudulent, stating that a ‘majority of the voters refused to 
vote and election booths have been destroyed’ (a U.S. report stated 
that between 86 and go per cent of the 8 m. registered voters voted and 
that there was little or no violence), and called for a nation-wide election 
in August for a unified legislative organ. The U.N. Commission and 
the President (Syngman Rhee) and Prime Minister (Lee Bum Suk) of 
the Republic of Korea were to be barred from participating. 

19 fune—Mr John Foster Dulles, Special Adviser to the U.S. State 
Department, addressed the South Korean National Assembly. He 
said: “The eyes of the free world are fixed upon you . . . As you establish 
here a wholesome society of steadily expanding well-being, you wil 
set up a peaceful influence which will disintegrate the hold of Soviet 
Communism on your fellows to the north and irresistibly draw them 
into unity with you.’ 

20 Fune—Decree passed by the Presidium of the Supreme People’s 
Assembly of the Democratic People’s Republic (North Korea). The 
New China News Agency (26 June) reported: ‘The proposals contain 
the following points: 

(1) That a unified all-Korean legislative body be jointly set up by the 
Supreme People’s Assembly of the Korean Democratic People’s 
Republic and the National Assembly of South Korea. (2) That this all- 
Korean legislative body, set up as above, should enact the constitution 
of the Republic and organize the government of the Republic. (3) That 
a general election for an all-Korean legislature will be held on the basis 
of the republican constitution. (4) That in order to achieve peace and 
the unification of the country and enable the all-Korean legislative bod; 
to proceed with normal activities, the following conditions are indis- 
pensable: 

(a) National traitors Syngman Rhee, King Sung Chu, Li Bum Suk, 

Sin Sen Mo, Chai Byung Duk, Baik Sung Uk, Chyo Byung Ok, Yun 

Chi Yung, and Sin Byng U, who are the arch criminals obstructing 

the peace and unification of the fatherland, must be arrested. () 

Freedom of speech, publication, assembly, and demonstration must 

be guaranteed. (c) The suppression of democratic political parties 

social organizations and their representatives must be stopped; al 
political prisoners must be freed and complete freedom guaranteed 
for all democratic political parties and social organizations to carr} 
on their activities. 
(5) The government organized by the legislative body must unite the 
existing separate armies, police and security forces into single demo- 
cratic military, police and security forces. (6) The United Nations 
Korean Commission which serves as America’s tool in splitting and 
colonizing Korea must withdraw immediately. The Korean peopl 
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must reject foreign intervention and settle the problems of peace and 
a unification in their own country by their own efforts’. 

‘$ 25 Fune—Armed forces from North Korea began an attack against 
South Korea. The U.N. Commission cabled that operations were assum- 
ing the character of full-scale war which might endanger international 
peace. The U.N. Secretary-General stated that the Security Council 
had a clear duty to take immediate steps to restore the situation. 

25 June—Security Council met and passed by nine votes to none with 
one abstention (Yugoslavia) a U.S. resolution which stated: “The Secur- 
ity Council, recalling the findings of the General Assembly . . . that the 
Government of the Republic of (South) Korea is a lawfully established 
Government . . . based upon elections which were a valid expression of 
the free will of the electorate. . . taking into account . . . the invasion .. . 
by armed forces from North Korea, determines that this action con- 
stitutes a breach of the peace; 1(a) calls for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities; (6) calls on the authorities of North Korea to withdraw their 
armed forces to the 38th parallel. . . .; (3) calls upon all members to ren- 
ler every assistance to the United Nations in the execution of this resolu- 
tion and to refrain from giving assistance to the North Korean au- 





thorities. 
ple 27 June—President Truman announced that in pursuance of the 
I iest of the Security Council to ‘all members of the United Nations 
ntal! to render every assistance . . . I have ordered United States air and sea 
forces to give the Korean Government troops cover and support’. 
yt U.S. State Department announced that the U.S.S.R. had been asked 


‘use its influence with the North Korean authorities for the with- 
irawal of the invading forces’. 
North Korean statement: “The Security Council discussed and 
lopted a decision on the Korean question ignoring the Korean People’s 
‘mocratic Republic and without the participation in it of its repre- 
e al sentative. There was also absent from the meeting of the Council the 
resentative of such a State as the U.S.S.R. and the representative of 
a power as China was not permitted to attend. For this reason the 
ernment of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic declares that 
nsiders illegal the discussion of the question and the decision 
lopted by the Security Council.’ 
3 Fune—Soviet News, in an article on the Security Council’s resolu- 
f 25 June, said: ‘Attention is drawn . . . to the fact that the repre- 
tative of the Soviet Union was absent from the meeting. . . The law- 
presentative of China, a second permanent member of the Security 
ncil, was also absent. Inasmuch as any decision on the substance of 
e in the Security Council needs the unanimity of the permanent 
bers of the Council . . . it is clear that the meeting of the members 
Security Council could not on 25 June take any decisions having 
irity Council passed by seven votes to one (Yugoslavia), India and 
being unable to vote owing to lack of instructions, a U.S. resolu- 
ig an tion which noted that the North Koreans had not withdrawn and that 
peo} military measures are required’ and recommended ‘that the 
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members of the United Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic 
of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore 
international peace and security in the area’, 

Mr Acheson stated that he did not accept the arguments that the 
Security Council’s action was illegal because of the absence of the Soviet 
representative. The Security Council could not be frustrated by the 
wilful absence of one of its members. 

29 Fune—Mr Gromyko replied to U.S. Note of 27 June: ‘. . . the 
events which are going on in Korea were provoked by the attack of the 
troops of the South Korean authorities . . . therefore the responsibility 

. lies with the South Korean authorities . . . It was impossible for the 
Soviet Government to take part in the meetings of the Security Council, 
since by virtue of the attitude of the U.S. Government the permanent 
member of the Security Council—China—was not admitted to the 
Council, which made it impossible for the Security Council to take 
decisions which have legal force’. 

30 Fune—U.S. announcement: ‘. . . the President has authorized the 
United States Air Force to conduct missions on specific targets in 
Northern Korea wherever militarily necessary, and has ordered a naval 
blockade of the entire Korean coast. General MacArthur has been 
authorized to use certain supporting ground units.’ 

India informed the Security Council that if it had been in a position 
to vote on the resolution of 28 June it would have supported it. Egypt 
informed the Council that it would have abstained. 

4 Fuly—Mr Gromyko issued a lengthy statement which stated inter 
alia: “The events now taking place in Korea broke out on 25 June as the 
result of a provocative attack by the troops of the South Korean author- 
ties. .. When it became clear that the terrorist regime of the Syngman 
Rhee clique . . . was collapsing, the United States Government re- 
sorted to open intervention in Korea. . . The illegal resolution of 
27 June . . . shows that the Security Council is acting . . . as a tool 
utilized by the ruling circles of the United States for unleashing war. 
This resolution . . . constitutes a hostile act against peace. .. . It is 
impossible not to note the unseemly role played in that whole affair by 
the United Nations Secretary-General. . . Evidently . . . the aggressive 
circles of the United States violated peace in order to lay hands. . . on 
North Korea. . . The Soviet Government has already expressed its 
attitude . . . in its reply of 29 June to. . . the United States. . . The 
United States . . . has committed a hostile act against peace and... 
bears the responsibility for the consequences. . 

5 July—British Foreign Office spokesman stated that Britain had 
sain’ the Soviet Government to use its influence with North Korea t 
induce them to withdraw their forces. 

ly—Security Council passed by seven votes to none with three 
abstentions (Yugoslavia, India, and Egypt) an Anglo-French resolution 
which recommended that the forces available be placed under ‘a unified 
command under the United States’, that the U.S. be requested 
designate the commander of such forces’, and that the unified command 
be authorized ‘at its discretion to use the United Nations flag’. 





New Ideas Versus Old in 


Western Germany 


Over five years have passed since the collapse of Hitler’s Germany 
in May 1945. This means several things, and in general that the 
period of political vacuum is over. Western Germany is already 
managing its own affairs with relatively little interference. The 
Occupation Statute of 10 April 1949 is to be revised, West German 
diplomatic representatives of a kind are appearing in the world’s 
major capitals, and the recognition of West German sovereignty is 
hoped for, either directly from the three Western Allies or obli- 
quely through German collaboration with other sovereign States. 
What is taking the place of the vacuum? Certainly not a British or 
American way of life. Since the Schuman offer the French—no 
longer only Monsieur Sartre and the playwrights—have become 
popular over night. Consciously or subconsciously, the Germans 
believe that French plans can be turned to German advantage, and 
they are full of the European community between French and 
German ways of thought. They do not therefore cease to speak of 
Herr Hoffman, the Prime Minister of the Saar, as of Judas. 

It is in fact difficult to describe Germany in 1950 because in so 
many Ways two opposites are true. That familiar phrase, die 
Deutschen sind so labil, so unstable, has become even apter than in 
pre- Nazi days: so many people conformed to Nazi ways of thought 
n order to keep their jobs, and yet preserved a section of their own 
in-Nazi identity, that it would be strange if this were not so. 

oday the same people will assure one, for instance, that they see 

early that Germany has no future as an independent national 
nit, and at the same time will indulge in demonstrative national- 
The Federal Government itself has recently provided a 

iant illustration. In Bremen at the beginning of June, when Dr 
\denauer had responded with emphatic enthusiasm to Monsieur 
Schuman’s offer, his Minister of Transport, Dr Seebohm, de- 
ired that in May 1945 only the Wehrmacht had capitulated, not 
e German nation, which in his view is presumably still at bay. 
idded that the Allies were to blame for the war and the peace. 
there are, of course, some clear-sighted Germans who have every 
ntention of accepting subordinate European positions in order to 
mstitute German domination in good time. Very rarely one 
inters the opposite clarity, that of writing off Eastern Ger- 
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many, just as Switzerland and the Netherlands were written off 
three centuries ago, and accepting a new German Federation 
without Prussia, whose shape on the map is not unlike that of the 
Confederation of the Rhine in 1806. A major war might cost more 
than this renunciation. 

The German attitude to Russia has been two-headed for a long 
time, and the division of Germany since 1945 has accentuated this 
aspect of German political schizophrenia. Far from distorting 
national ambition, Hitler expressed a deep-seated sentiment when 
he claimed Russia as Germany’s colonization area; certainly in 
Eastern Germany for many years it has been felt that Russia should 
be ruled by Germans like Catherine the Great and the Baltic 
Barons. The Western Germans, those indigenous in the Federal 
Republic of today, are mostly indifferent or opposed to this 
tradition, unless they are large-scale industrialists with an eye to 
East European markets. The idea of an opportunistic compromise 
with Moscow has lost a great deal of ground since 1947. On the 
other hand, many people are still opposed to the existence of the 
Bonn regime as a symbol of the country’s division; further, it was 
interesting to observe that Dr Gereke, the Lower-Saxon Minister 
of Agriculture who made a trade agreement with the East German 
Government in Berlin at the time of the Whitsun tension, was 
expelled from his party (the C.D.U.) only after several weeks’ 
delay, and in fact enjoyed considerable popular support. The 
refugees from the East (of whom some have been homeless since 
Hitler ‘brought them home’ from the Baltic States or Bukovina) 
keep the question of Russia aflame. The success of the party which 
represents them in the Schleswig-Holstein elections on g July both 
illustrates and intensifies this. The East German, however, 
occasionally excels in the ambivalence of raging over his wrongs 
and at the same time preparing to adapt himself to Communism 
should West Germany be the next South Korea. 

The year 1950 is critical for Germany in a number of ways. The 
five years’ period during which former Nazis were banned from 
the exercise of their profession is over, and they are being re- 
instated in the Civil Service and elsewhere. Dr Adenauer has been 
criticized for the appointment of Dr Globke, a man of no uncertain 
Nazi views, as head of internal administration in the Federal 
Chancellery. The grave shortage of trained personnel may be 
urged on his behalf. What with war casualties and the execution by 
Hitler of the anti-Nazi leaders, especially in revenge for 20 Jul) 
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1944, the slogan of ‘the Missing Generation’ is justified; on the 
other hand many professional men are unemployed. 

[n addition to the influence which is bound to emanate from the 
Nazi officials recently reappointed, the large body of former 
Wehrmacht officers is beginning to reassume shape. Many of these 
people have received no pensions until now, and many have 
suffered hardship. Others have lived cautiously and quietly on 
some cousin’s estate in the country where there was at least 
enough to eat. But now their pensions are being paid and they 
can afford to meet each other, find out where everybody has got to, 
draw up lists, and hold meetings. All the evidence suggests that, 
with very few exceptions, neither Nazi officials nor Wehrmacht 

ficers have changed their Weltanschauung fundamentally. 

The officer about whom there has been most talk in the last few 

months has been General Hasso von Manteuffel, former com- 
mander of the armoured division Grossdeutschland. Early this year 
he presented a memorandum to Dr Adenauer in which he claimed 
to speak for his brother officers as a whole. ‘I consider it irrespon- 
sible’, he declared, ‘to prepare defence lines in Germany without 
allowing the Germans the smallest share in their own defence... 
he weakness of the Western position will consist for a long time 
n lack of depth for strategic operations. . . The defence of Europe 
must lie further to the east.’ Even if the Germans do not claim the 
supreme command, he continued, they must insist upon ‘the 
formation of racially pure German units under German com- 
mand’! ... and with the most modern equipment. 

Manteuffel’s demands touch upon the most violent paradox to 

encountered in Germany today, the German attitude to re- 
militarization. Here again, there are a few people who are clearly 
pposed to it, and others, it has been seen, who are clearly in 
vour. But while public inquiries of the Gallup poll kind, which 
ire psychological confusion, have shown the majority of West 

;ermans to be opposed to remilitarization, it is obvious that most 

t Germans not only resent, but they also deplore, their dis- 
mament. ‘This is often made clear by wistful references to the 
troduction of conscription in Britain. It is, moreover, of interest 

t in the election campaign in North Rhine-Westphalia Man- 
tel was associated with the F.P.D. which belongs to Dr 
ler’s governing coalition; a meeting addressed by him 


reinrassiger deutscher Verbdnde unter deutscher Fiihrung bis zum 
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during that campaign was broken up by a contingent of the Com- 
munist Free German Youth.! Since then the whole question of 
remilitarization has become more acute on account of events in 
Korea, but the Federal Government is still apparently content to 
press for a Federal Military Police Force of 25,000. 

General von Manteuffel is also connected in the public mind 
(though he denies the connection) with the Bruderschaft organiza- 
tion which shares his political views. Representatives of this 
association, too, have been in touch with the Federal Chancellor, 
It is said that the contact in each case was brought about through 
a C.D.U. member of the Bundestag, Dr Robert Pferdmenges, who 
is a banker in Cologne. His many activities sometimes remind the 
older generation of the functions of Baron Schroeder, at whose 
house Hitler met Papen in January 1933, or even of those of 
Papen himself.? 

The Bruderschaft appears to be an amorphous body of National 
Socialist complexion. It embraces some thousands of former 
officers and a number of formerly second or third rank Nazis. A 
‘leader’ of the moment is a man who in an earlier phase of his 
career was called Hildebrand and was a member of the Waffen SS 
Personal Amt: at present he calls himself Alfred Franke-Gricksch. 
Associated with him is the brother of the Hitler-Jugend leader, 
Lauterbacher. Members of the Bruderschaft intermittently pour 
out pages of roneographed aspirations which are strangely remini- 
scent of Nazi Party outpourings twenty to twenty-five years ago; 
they remind one most of those which derived from Gregor Stras- 
ser’s supporters, some of whom genuinely believed that they were 
working for a German revolution to solve the social problems of 
the century. There is, however, a change in emphasis in the 
Bruderschaft propaganda of today, for its aspirations are no longer 
merely German but European. It claims that for years the German 
Army defended Europe on the Ostfront against the Russians’ 
attack (sic), and that all nationalities met in the Waffen SS, that 
vanguard of the army of Europe. Thus the Germans have alread) 
given Europe a lead which Bruderschaft crusaders long to follow. 
‘We were never Nazis,* but rather we were men who saw 10 
National Socialism a road to the achievement of our political 

1 General von Manteuffel is also the first general to have been allow 
broadcast since the war. 

* von Manteuffel works for a firm in Neuss with which Dr Pferdmeng 


close connections. 
3 ‘Nazis’ are now admitted to have been criminals, not so National Socialists 
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longing. . . We know that this hope? still exists today as a force, 
searching for political shape and expression. We are perfectly 
aware that we cannot return to the forms of yesterday. For just as 
the parties of today from right to left represent restoration, a return 
would mean nothing but a new N.S.D.A.P. The front of the Euro- 
pean Revolution, however, cuts across all camps independently of 
tokens, yes, already independently of frontiers’.* 

The feeling—a general one—that things have merely been put 
back to where they were, restored, instead of encouraged towards 
some positive evolution, is strong and potentially dangerous. And 
this ‘restoration’, like everything else which causes dissatisfaction, 
is attributed by all the Nazistic groupings—as by the Communists 

-to the Western Occupying Powers. The alleged corruption of 
the restored parliamentary system is a favourite and familiar Aunt 
Sally; unsigned posters attacking official corruption appear at any 
time on the walls, and it is the favourite theme in the speeches of 
Loritz or in any of the Nazistic newspapers such as Dorls’ and 
Remer’s Deutsche Reichszettung, or in the Essen weekly Fortschritt, 
said to receive funds from the same source as the Bruderschaft. 

A recent development of some importance is the ‘restoration’ 
of the Students’ Corps or Verbindungen in Western Germany. 
These are part of a system of patronage (nothing necessarily worse) 
because they are in fact new junior branches of what are called the 

\ltherrenverbdnde. ‘The latter consist of University graduates 
divided into two main groups. In one of these are two Catholic 
ganizations, the Cartell Verband and the Katholischer Verein, and 
n the other the famous Késener. The Késener Senioren Convents 
Verband was founded by students in 1848, and its old-students’ 
Union dates from 1888, by which time the Corps had become 
hauvinist, retrograde, and anti-Semitic. Wilhelmstrasse officials 
velonged in the main to the Kosener Altherrenverband. It appears 
it the strongest motive impelling students to join the Corps 
today is to ensure their future. If they join the Késener, older 
Adsener men, now perhaps getting back into office, will help them 
to a job. Once in the students’ Corps, the individual student is 
ibjected to the traditional atmosphere of snobbism and duelling; 
too, seems to have been restored. So long as he hopes for a 
ernment post he will support the present regime without 
ticism. But should he be disappointed, he may suddenly join 


Glaubige Sehnsucht’ = ‘longing filled with faith’, in the text. 
tract comes from Bruderschaft propaganda dated April 1950. 
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in Bruderschaft cries against the very system of patronage upon 
which he had pinned his hopes, and convince himself that the 
Bonn regime is nothing but a miserable makeshift. It is obvious 
that the millions of refugees who live in insecurity exaggerate this 
alarming national instability. 

It may be that by now a majority of Germans in the West have 
already returned to the belief that what the Bruderschaft calls the 
Allies’ ‘arrogant attempt to insist on formal democracy’ is fore- 
doomed. Among the others to whom democracy means more than 
the substitution of a weak western Bund for a strong German 
Reich, there are many who hope for its survival only if it develops 
in some way appropriate to contemporary social developments and 
needs. The anti-democrats, many of them genuinely enough, are 
also looking for some form of social organization which shall fit 
the times. Some of them are again speaking of a functional, an 
organic, form. Some Catholic politicians still think of a Stdndestaat 
along the lines of the Papal Encyclical of 1891 and not unrelated 
to a corporative State or syndicalism or guild-socialism; Deutsche 
Reichspartei followers and others with a National-Socialist back- 
ground advocate a Second Chamber based upon professional 
representation. 

These various trends have recently found a common meeting- 
ground in the demand for Mitbestimmungsrecht* in the factories, 
that is, for industrial democracy. Many people in Britain reject 
this conception out of hand as utopian. The movement in its 
favour in Western Germany is, however, particularly interesting 
because in a number of factories in the Ruhr Mitbestimmungsrecht 
has already established itself in practice, thanks not to legislation 
but to post-war circumstances. At Duisburg there is a copper-mine 
which belonged to the I. G. Farben Industrie before the latter 
was broken up. It is directed by a Dr Ernst Kuss, who consults 
representatives of labour not only about the social side of the 
concern, but also about its technical side, and even about the 
distribution of profits; thus he decides with his employees how 
much is to be re-invested and how much shared between capital 
and labour. Recently Dr Kuss published a pamphlet called 
Mitbestimmung und gerechter Lohn als Elemente einer Neuordnung 
der Wirtschaft, in which the principles upon which he works are 
explained. This has brought the Duisburg copper-mine into the 


1 See Bruderschaft pamphlet quoted above. 
2 Literally, a right to join in decision. 
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public eye. Many critics object to generalizations on the strength 
of this example. They point out that such experiments have always 
remained isolated, as in the case of the Zeiss works at Jena. At 
Duisburg success is said to depend upon particular personal re- 
lationships which could never be established by legislation. Dr 
Kuss’s experiment is also facilitated by the substitution, since the 
war, of the former shareholders by trustees who are not directly 
interested in good dividends. 

[he sharing of responsibility between capital and labour in 
industry—for Mitbestimmung amounts to this'—has, however, 
developed in a slightly different form in some twenty-four iron and 
steel mills in the Ruhr, under the British authorities. These con- 
cerns, like the copper-mine at Duisburg, have been put under 
trustees in place of the former owners. They are run by an execu- 
tive committee of three men, of whom one represents trade union 
labour, and they are supervised by a board of eleven directors, of 
whom five represent the old owners and five the trade unions, 
while the chairman is one of the new trustees. In this form indus- 
trial co-operation is already working relatively well; here, too, it 
has gone so far that the representatives of labour are informed and 
consulted on the highest level within each concern. In the Ruhr 
oal-mines, two trade unionists belong to the Board of Directors 
ind half the advisory committee (Beirat) is composed of trade 
inion representatives. 

\ll this applies only to heavy industry in the Land of North 

ine- Westphalia, where in consequence Mitbestimmungsrecht is a 

ss burning question than in Hessen and Schleswig-Holstein. In 
Hessen a proposal made in its favour in 1948 was blocked by 
General Clay, but Mr McCloy has since allowed the matter to be 
raised; it is in Frankfurt that one is most likely to hear it discussed. 
in the minds of the adherents of Mitbestimmung, federal legisla- 

n is, of course, envisaged either as a substitute for, or possibly a 

towards, a general measure of nationalization such as the 
Social Democrats have advocated. (It seems that only coal is at 
likely to be nationalized, or rather socialized, as the phrase now 

, Meaning ownership mainly by local authorities.) After the 

n Hessen the initiative in the matter of Mitbestimmung legisla- 

was taken by a Catholic assembly which met at Bochum in 
tember 1949. Indeed the keenest political support comes from 


iss says his aim is to make his employees feel that they are entrepre- 
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the left wing of the C.D.U. and from the Zentrum, while the only 
party to adopt an attitude of unqualified hostility is the F.D.P. 
The Social Democrat Party is cautious in the matter. Some of its 
members regret the Mitbestimmung plan as a half-measure and as 
one likely to diminish the political interest of the working class, 
increasing a purely professional solidarity such as the trade unions 
—and difficult circumstances—already encourage. But the Socialist 
politicians, who have lost much ground in the Schleswig-Holstein 
elections, do not wish to quarrel with the German Trade Union 
Federation; this was formed by all the West German unions in 
Munich last November and has become the protagonist in the 
Mitbestimmung movement. 

Late in 1949 Mitbestimmungsrecht pioneers, such as the left 
C.D.U. Prime Minister of North Rhine-Westphalia, Karl Arnold, 
met in Diisseldorf to define their aims in the matter. After this a 
series of negotiations began between representatives of capital and 
labour and certain politicians and economists. A conference at 
Hattenheim in April of this year, when the Kuss experiment was 
examined, brought a measure of agreement, but the trade unions 
were disappointed because it was suggested that only the shop- 
stewards of the given concern, never trade union people from 
outside it, were to be consulted. The negotiations intensified in 
May and the C.D.U. made the definite proposal of a one-third 
representation of labour on boards of directors, while the trade 
unions wished for 50 per cent. At this point came the Schuman 
offer, condemned by the Social Democrat leader, Dr Schumacher, 
as a Capitalist manoeuvre to circumvent nationalization in Ger- 
many. Although he was at daggers drawn with the Communists, 
his view and theirs now converged; all proposals from the capitalist 
side were to be regarded as suspect, and Communist contempt for 
those who hoped for co-operation between capital and labour in 
the form of Mitbestimmung intensified. From the opposite side the 
Pope made a pronouncement hostile to Mitbestimmung on 3 June. 

By the end of the first half of 1950, nevertheless, the Trade 
Union Federation, with moderate Socialist support, had brought 
forward a complete legal project for the democratization of West 
German industry on the basis of the equal representation of capital 
and labour on the executive of each concern.! The bill which the 


1 The trade union leaders justify their 50:50 proposition on the grounds that 
when it comes to voting there is always someone who votes against his own side 
The project distinguishes between concerns according to the numbers the} 
employ. 





and 
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Labour Minister, Herr Storch (a former Catholic trade unionist), 
had promised still lay in the drawer of his desk.’ This may be 
partly attributable to Dr Adenauer’s opposition, for the Federal 
Chancellor stands far to the right in the C.D.U. and is hostile to 
Mitbestimmung. Meanwhile the whole question of industrial 
organization within one European country has been overshadowed 
by the possibility of supra-national interference, 

Many objections can be made to the attempt to share industrial 
responsibility and to create industrial solidarity. Industrialists 
themselves mostly claim that the cost in efficiency cannot be borne. 
Politicians may say that it is the political battle which counts; 
this must be won in advance in order to distribute the key positions 
upon the holding of which the rest depends. Others use Graham 
Wallas’s arguments against syndicalism and the growing danger of 
putting a professional or technical interest before that of the com- 
munity as a whole. Others, again, may dislike the Buchmanite 
associations® of some of the champions of Mitbestimmung, or may 
point out that, like Fascism or Nazism in the past, some of the 
neo-Nazi groups today play with notions of corporative repre- 
sentation, which, by the way, are by no means alien to the theory 
Communism. No such consideration can, however, alter the 
fact that some positive conception, some organic evolution of 
democracy to keep pace with the evolution of industry, is necessary 
to the West if it is to compete with the attractions of Moscow. It is 
essential in a country like Germany, where parliamentary demo- 
cracy has no roots and has twice been discredited within one 
generation, first by the insidious propaganda of Hitler and then 
through identification with a foreign occupation and the cry of a 
hollow ‘restoration’. It is clear that there is still a solid mass of 
more or less Nazi opinion, which was shaken by defeat in 1945 but 
which has been revived (or should one say restored here too?) by 
national and international misfortunes ever since. This body of 

pinion will never be attracted by the purely political practices of 
Westminster nor converted by the flagrant social injustice which 

vails in Western Germany today. It might not unwillingly be 


torch presided over a further meeting between employers and the Trade 
Federation at Maria Laach on 5 and 6 July, from which nothing further 
{ with regard to co-operation within the factories, which is the issue at 
\ federal economic council in which capital and labour would be equally 

ented was agreed to, but this 2berbetrieblich, as opposed to innerbetrieblich, 

ration is more of a formality, and scarcely in dispute. 

he Buchmanite conferences at Caux in Switzerland have been conce rning 

particularly with industrial organization on Mitbestimmung lines 
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drawn into a system of economic co-operation which need have 
nothing to do with tyranny or nationalistic aggression. It is im- 
possible to see exactly what forms the new organization may ulti- 
mately take, but, if it grows out of post-war circumstances in the 
Ruhr, British empiricism may have laid its foundation solidly, 
And, far from opposing Mitbestimmung, a new international 
authority might extend its application to all Western Europe. 


E. W. 


India: 


The Reconciliation of the Right 


INDIA’s achievement of independence constituted a major revolu- 
tion, ranking with some of the main turning points in world his- 
tory. But it was brought about so amicably that there has not 
been the aftermath of terror and class conflict which is the usual 
bane of revolution. The old regime and its supporters recognized 
that their time was past. Whether they were Princes, Zemindars, or 
Government servants, they accepted facts. Congress, in return, 
made their acceptance easy. When power passes, the privileges it 
creates go with it. But the privileged were not transformed over- 
night into untouchables. Those of them who have a role to fulfil, 
notably the soldiers and the civil servants, retain an honoured 
place. Even those for whom there is no longer a political or econo- 
mic place, the Zemindars, for example, or most of the Princes, have 
had the transition eased by pensions or compensation. The Right, 
the classes who supported the British and whose power rested on 
them, have been so thoroughly reconciled that many British 
business men, despite a certain amount of grumbling, are now 
amongst the regime’s most loyal supporters. It would seem that 
a revolution has occurred which has no fear of a counter-revolution. 
Far from going in terror of a counter-attack from those it has 
displaced, the new regime draws strength from their support to 
resist those who wish to go on from achievable reform to Utopia 
or anarchy. If the I.C.S. had not been guaranteed its terms 0! 
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service or the Princes their pensions, reaction and the fear of 
reaction would have created many more Communists than India 
in fact contains. 

The troubles of revolution come when the revolution is over. At 
first there is the excitement of being alive in the midst of renewal, 
when old injustices are being swept away. But then comes dis- 
illusionment. Revolutions sweep away property as well as privilege, 
and the whole society finds itself poorer just when it had expected 
to be richer. The oppressor becomes the oppressed; but he takes 
his skill with him into his new degradation. It is suddenly realized 
that policemen, officials, army officers, factory managers, hitherto 
symbols of arbitrary power, are also technicians not easily replaced. 
The machine of society, no longer oiled regularly by their under- 
standing hands, creaks, groans, and almost stops. Those of little 
faith begin to long, like the Israelites in the desert, for the flesh- 
pots of subjection; and the idealists who have made the revolution 
turn to terror to suppress this new iniquity with all the fanaticism 
of men to whom it has never occurred that they may be wrong. 

The immediate results of revolution are generally unhappy. It is 
the grandchildren who benefit. It is historically of particular 
interest that India has been so outstanding an exception. For the 
doctrine of the Congress Party was quite peculiarly millennial: 
everything, from illiteracy to corruption, was the fault of the 
British, and would disappear with them. The reasons for subse- 

ient disillusionment have been more than usually cogent. 
Partition, and the massacres it brought in its train; the shortage 

f the most elementary necessities of life; the law’s incapacity to 
ich the big profiteer; near-war in Kashmir, Communism in 
lingana, frustration in Bengal—there has been enough to throw 

y Government out of office. Yet the Congress Party is not only 

ull in office, it is also virtually certain to get three-quarters of the 

votes in the election next year. The Congress is still much the 

satisfactory of the parties for whom the Indian electorate 

an vote; but the political judgment which recognizes that fact 
rough every disappointment is unusual in a new electorate. 

his stability seems due to the Congress’s success in making 
ace with its enemies. In every revolution the passionate loyalty 
its supporters is matched by the passionate hatred of its enemies; 

Government therefore tends to divide society into sheep and 
ats. All too often it does not even provide a way by which the 

can get itself a fleece and become a sheep. Such a society 
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must either exterminate the goats, as the Russians have come 
near to doing, or face perpetual instability from their repeated 
attempts to recover a share of power, as happened in nineteenth- 
century France. 

The Congress has been wiser. There are neither sheep nor 
goats in the new India. Peace was made at the very beginning with 
the enemies of the Congress, while they were still realizing they 
were living in a new world, and while they were therefore stil! 
prepared to pay a high price for protective fleece. The price has 
been paid and accepted. The Right has been reconciled to the 
Congress, and in the process the Congress leaders have raised for 
themselves a strong dam against the leftward drag towards anarchy 
and terror which is the curse of revolution. 

This reconciliation would not have been possible had not power 
been handed over in the way it was. The methods adopted by 
the Labour Government and Lord Mountbatten made clear to a 
suspicious Indian public that to the British freedom is the supreme 
value. No calculation of possible British losses was allowed to 
stand in the way of freedom, once India was obviously ready for it. 
Therefore freedom began, not with the suspicion of the old regime 
and its agents which is normal and which occurred even in Ireland 
in 1922, but with a strong initial feeling in favour of Great Britain. 
The Indian attitude to Britain had always been somewhat mixed. 
Appreciation of British qualities was always as real as resentment 
against British rule. In August 1947 the resentment lost its cause, 
and for a moment the appreciation was able to flower unhampered. 

In that moment the most important reconciliations of all were 
effected—treconciliation with the Services, and reconciliation with 
British business. Both have since had to suffer pinpricks in plenty, 
but they have suffered them as accepted members of a society 
which recognizes their contribution, and not as rotten limbs under 
sentence of amputation. The importance of this change of attitude 
to the individual business man or policeman is obvious. But its 
real importance is the extra stability given to the new and much 
buffeted Republic. One half of India’s exports depends on jute 
and tea; and the management of these commodities—though often 
not the ownership—is overwhelmingly British. And the Indian 
Government machine was already so overstrained that any further 
shock, any real alteration of even its humbler cogs, would have 
brought complete collapse, with results which the history of China 
since 1911 can demonstrate. 
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Dr Matthai himself recently told the Associated Chambers of 
ited Commerce that relations between the British business men and the 
Indian community as a whole had never been happier; and he was 
clearly right. Almost all the few million pounds invested in India 
from abroad since the war has come from the United Kingdom. 
vit! The great Calcutta managing agency houses, which are the core 
hey of the British interest in India and which dominate jute and coal, 
st shipping and engineering, are less British than they were, but no 
less important. Many of them have taken in Indian capital, some- 
times on a very large scale; all are gradually increasing the Indian 
element in their staffs. But, although many of the Companies they 
manage are owned almost entirely by Indian shareholders, there 
has been no attempt to transfer the managing agencies to exclu- 
sively Indian hands; and although the whole managing agency 
system itself is liable in certain ways to criticism, the Government 
toa has so far passed no legislation, or even pressed any proposals, 
em which would inconvenience the great agency houses. The result 
d is that the occasional feelings of trepidation which afflicted some 
it of them just before independence have passed. ‘They are again 
ime bringing out able young men, and many of them are once more 
land taking up new lines of activity or expanding along old ones. A 
tail terrible shock to the whole economy of India would have resulted 
xt from a revolution which was, economically speaking, narrowly 
ne! nationalist. It has been so successfully averted that everybody has 
forgotten how tempting, and how damaging to India, such a 
course could have been. Of the damage discrimination could have 
wel done, there can be no better proof than the harm resulting from 
such comparative pin-pricks as the conditions so often imposed 
ent by Government on new foreign investment—on choice of site, for 
example, or the time allowed within which components have to be 

made locally, or the proportion of Indian capital. 
But the most important of all the reconciliations has been 
effected by Government with its own servants. Pandit Nehru can 
till say in an off moment that Government service corrupts and 
egrades. Before the war that would have been a serious accusation, 
ken up and discussed for weeks. ‘Today it drops almost unnoticed, 
lismissed as just another example of Panditji’s endearing, but 
rther sometimes unfortunate, impulsiveness. The key of the new State is 
loyalty and devotion of its soldiers, civil servants, and police- 
[t is to them, as much as to the loyalty felt for the Congress 
its leaders, that India owes its survival through the terrible 
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crisis which followed partition. It is usually forgotten just how 
great an achievement this was. A Government which had lost a 
large proportion of its best senior civil servants and policemen 
through the retirement of British and the departure of Muslim 
officers, and whose army was in the process of reorganization, 
faced a situation where a whole province was out of hand, when its 
very capital for some weeks almost stopped functioning, and when 
millions of refugees were moving both ways across its new boun- 
daries. Yet within a few months these difficulties had been over- 
come and the machine was functioning again. The army has fought 
an effective little war in Kashmir, the Civil Service has rationed 
133 million people, the police have suppressed a deliberate and 
considerable Communist attempt at sabotage and terror, the rail- 
ways have recovered from their near collapse of early 1948 and 
are now carrying as much traffic as they have ever done. 

All this is a great achievement. It reflects much credit on the 
Congress and on leaders such as Nehru and Patel, Pant and Kher, 
without whose hold on the people the revolution might have ended 
by devouring its children. But the achievement would have been 
quite impossible without the administrative machine the British 
had built up, and which they handed over substantially intact. So 
profound was the discipline of this machine, so real its patriotism, 
that the very men who a few years ago were putting Congressmen 
in gaol and lathi-charging Congress crowds, today work as loyall; 
and as hard for the Congress as they once did for the British. 

Nevertheless, even in their case a price has had to be paid for 
reconciliation. The price has not been in power. The new Mini- 
sters, on the whole, listen more attentively to the advice of their 
civil servants than ever did the Secretary of State; they have the 
advantage of a Parliament which by definition understands Indian 
conditions. And, although the police do not have quite the powers 
they did at the height of the war, the now established, and neces- 
sary, practice of preventive detention gives them considerably more 
power than they had in the ’thirties. In the Army, too, the Indian 
officer has not merely had an accelerated promotion which makes 
Major-Generals of men whose seniority in the last peace would 
have left them as Lieutenant-Colonels; he has also had Kashmir 
and the running fight with Pakistan to make him something of a 
popular hero. Classes which traditionally looked on the Army as 
the foreigner’s mercenaries have suddenly realized that it is their 
protection. In a party which has prided itself on its non-violence, 
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there has been found enough sense of the hard facts of the post- 
war world to enable Defence Estimates amounting to half the 
Budget to pass uncut. 

For the old power which they have kept and the new popularity 
which they have gained, the soldier, the policeman, and the civil 
servant have paid in cash. At the bottom of the scale, for the private 
soldier or the plain constable, pay is, in real terms, as high as it 
was, though the increasing awareness of the public, its growing 
restiveness under corruption, has somewhat reduced the real value 
f the perquisites. But at every stage above the bottom there has 
been a severe drop in the standard of life. The head clerk gets half 
or less than half the percentage of ‘dearness allowance’ given to the 
messenger; the Secretary to Government, with the middle-class 
cost-of-living index approaching 300, gets his pre-war rate of pay 
minus a ‘voluntary’ cut. More serious still, the new police officer 
or assistant collector or second lieutenant cannot hope to earn over 
a lifetime more than about a quarter the real wage of his pre-war 
predecessor. So far this state of affairs has done relatively little 
harm. The seniors have accepted the lowering of their standard of 
life, though it undoubtedly somewhat reduces their efficiency. The 
new recruits are still of good quality, though it must be expected 
that many of the best men will increasingly be drawn into business, 
with its now considerably higher rewards—a development which 
might have advantages for the country. Certainly the qualities 
vhich made the old Indian Services the best in the world will be 
harder to develop amongst men for whom financial anxiety is 
iable to be a constant companion, and for whom the travel and the 
mixing with his fellows which broadened the old Government 

rvant’s mind will in most cases be too expensive. 

(he sacrifices which the Right has had to make in the country- 
side have been very much more extensive; but they have been of 

ver rather than of cash. Princes, zemindars, landlords, money- 

nders, the classes who for many years held absolute sway over 
st tracts of India, find themselves today divested of almost all 
thority. An occasional prince, like Nawanagar, can still by his 
vn ability put a content of real power into his ceremonial position ; 

t the integration of the States, the greatest achievement of the 

t three years, has substantially meant the end of the old order 
there. Power has passed to Vallabhai Patel and the I.C.S. men he 

placed in key positions. One day, when the political level of the 
tes peoples is more advanced, this tutelage will be ended and 
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real power will pass to their representatives, but already the 
influence of the Princes, their relations, and their feudal nobles 
has almost disappeared. The Congress has, however, been pre- 
pared to pay a high price for this result. The Princes have been 
given tax-free incomes which total some four million a year; their 
jagirdars have so far been dispossessed only in Hyderabad, and 
even there they are to get £134 million as compensation, ten times 
their previous incomes. Elsewhere, abolition is to take years—a 
period of twelve years is proposed for Madhya Bharat and 
Rajasthan, the key area. 

The zemindar is equally doomed, and the price at which he is 
paid off will depend on his size. Everywhere except in West Bengal 
action is slowly being taken to get rid of him. Indeed outside West 
Bengal his political power has already gone, since the triumph of 
the Congress was in one of its aspects the triumph of his tenants 
against him. He would already have been a relic of the past were 
it not for the difficulties of Congress Governments in finding a way 
of compensating him which would neither ruin their finances nor 
infringe the protection given to property by the Constitution. They 
have several times had their legislation declared invalid in import- 
ant particulars by the Courts. The general pattern would now 
appear to be an arrangement by which the zemindars as a whole 
will receive ten times their net rents in bonds as compensation; 
but the amount received by individuals will vary from twenty 
times in the case of the lowest rents, to merely the amount of the 
rents themselves when these reach a very high figure (the details 
are slightly different in different States). The small man will 
therefore be no worse off; the big man, on the other hand, when he 
has paid income tax and supertax on the income from his bonds 
may even have a net income of only 1 or 2 per cent of his present 
rents. Yet his opposition has been confined to delaying actions, for 
he knows perfectly well that the alternative is not more compensa- 
tion, but no compensation at all. 

Even when zemindari is abolished there will still be some leasing 
of land in the countryside, but legislation is being gradually passed 
in most States both to reduce this to a minimum—Hyderabad 
hopes within three years to have no leasing at all by able-bodied 
male owners—and to reduce the rents allowed, normally to a third 
of the crop on unirrigated and a quarter on irrigated land. ‘The 
pre-war norm was half the crop. 

With the moneylender it has hardly been necessary for the new 
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Republic to compromise. What the law could do to limit his extor- 
tions had already largely been done at the end of the thirties, when 
most States passed laws requiring him to take out a licence and 
forbidding him to recover more than twice the principal of a loan. 
But the real liberator of the countryside has been inflation, which 
has enabled most of the old burden of unproductive debt to be 
paid off by everybody above the level of a small tenant. Interest 
on rural debt is now estimated at a little over {20 million per year. 
Before the war, in real terms, it was a dozen times that figure. 
There is one section of the Right with which Congress has not 
yet reached its compromise. Oddly enough, it is the one section 
which in the past gave Congress whole-hearted support—bania 
business. Many Indian firms—Tatas, for example—have the highest 
reputation, but many, particularly of the Marwari firms, embody 
all that is undesirable in business practice, from black-marketing 
to tax evasion. Many Marwaris look on business merely as a 
speculation, and have neither the outlook nor the knowledge to 
realize that the justification of the capitalist system is its unique 
capacity to increase production by sound investment. They thus, 
with very few exceptions, bring capitalism into discredit by their 
morals, without, like the Rockefellers and Goulds of an earlier 
American day, also justifying it by their works. They therefore 
provide perpetual ammunition for the Socialist, who 1s able to 
point not merely to their dishonesty, but also to their incompetence, 
as good reasons for State interference. The Congress itself has 
discovered that the State has not at the moment either the per- 
sonnel or the experience for widespread industrial activity; but 
as long as so much of India’s business outside Bombay is conducted 
Marwari lines, the Indian electorate will not be convinced that 
indiluted capitalism is the cure of their ills. 
(his one exception may yet prove the ruin of the Congress 
eaders’ work. ‘They have achieved a revolution in which, over its 
rty years’ duration, the number of British lives lost can be 
inted on one’s fingers. In a time no longer than it took for the 
trench Revolution to arrive at the Terror, they have made of their 
State the great centre of stability in Asia. But for it to con- 
stable, production must increase at least enough to pro- 
for the annual 1 per cent increase in population; and that 
ins more investment than either the Indian or the foreign 
tor has in recent years been willing to provide. 
M. Z. 











The Agricultural Development of 
the Belgian Congo 


THE Belgian Congo is a rising star of the first magnitude. No 
intelligent assessment of African or European affairs to-day can 
afford to ignore its economic possibilities. Its modern importance 
is due to the immense natural resources of the country itself. These 
resources are most marked in minerals, of which the Congo has 
long been a notable producer. In the agricultural field the advan- 
tages are not quite so marked, for the soils are mostly poor, a 
difficulty which raises problems that will later be considered in 
more detail. On the other hand, the climate confers great advan- 
tages, for the rainfall is good and the whole country lies in that 
equatorial belt of high temperatures and abundant sunshine which 
is particularly favourable to the growth of oil-producing plants, 
Even if the advantages were less, the agricultural potential would 
be very great from the mere size of the country; for the Congo 
must be thought of as an empire rather than as a single colony in 
the sense of other African colonies. With its area of 2,398,102 
square kilometres, the Congo, if superimposed on a map of Europe, 
stretches from Spain to the Ukraine and from Turkey to Holland. 

The second cause of the area’s growing importance is the inten- 
sive development now being undertaken by the Belgians them- 
selves. Right up to the recent war the Belgian public at home 
remained in the mass apathetic about their colonial possession; but 
since the war there has been a tremendous revival of interest, 
apparent in many directions, not least in the sphere of agricultural 
research and development. The Dutch, formerly the most pains- 
taking of tropical agricultural scientists, have seen their technical 
activities in Indonesia sadly curtailed by political events; but their 
mantle seems to have fallen in no small measure upon their neigh- 
bours the Belgians. It is with surprise and envy that visiting 
British agriculturists, used only to tiny staffs for research work, 
find, as at Yangambi, an experimental station staffed by over : 
hundred university graduates of first-class calibre. 

It is necessary to see the agricultural exports of the Congo in 
their proper perspective, for they constitute only a minority of the 
total exports, though their proportion is tending to rise. In 194! 
minerals accounted for 52 per cent by value of the whole, while 
vegetable and animal products together amounted to 46 per cent. 
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Among the minerals the most valuable were copper, miscellaneous 
minerals, diamonds, gold, cobalt, and tin, in that order; while the 
strategic significance of the uranium ore which is mined in the dis- 
trict around Jadotville, and which is not classified in the trade 
returns, must specially be borne in mind. The Belgian Congo has 
acquired in Africa, perhaps because of the number of large 
American cars to be seen there, a reputation as a big dollar-earner 
which is not wholly warranted by the facts. The following table of 


the value of exports in 1948 to the Congo’s three biggest customers 
is of interest: 


To Belgium 6,796,588,000 francs 
United States of America 984,170,000 __, 
United Kingdom 1,505,051,000__,, 


[his does not quite give the whole picture, as a proportion of ex- 
ports to Belgium are re-exported, sometimes after finishing there, 
to the United States, as in the case of the tin mineral cassiterite. 
Nevertheless, with annual imports from the United States running 
at about 2,500 million francs, the Congo has at present a big 
deficit with that country. 

The political situation forms another important part of the back- 
ground to agricultural development. If it is true that political pro- 
eress without sound economic foundations is a shadow, it is also 
plain that economic prosperity without political opportunity will 
not permanently satisfy a people. The former is the more likely 
langer in the British African colonies, and the latter in the Belgian. 
(he administrative structure of the Congo is efficient but brittle; 
t all levels of Government there is little or no admission of the 
electoral principle. All authority derives from above, and there 
ppears to be no safety-valve for any public discontent. It is 
ossible that such an engine without a safety-valve will one day 
explode, while the political machinery of the British colonies con- 
inues to turn creakily over amid clouds of escaping gas and steam. 
But if such a system appears in some respects to be an anachronism 

present-day Africa, it must be remembered that the Belgians 

still dealing with a very primitive population whose develop- 
t over large areas is behind that of most of the rest of the 
inent. It comes as a shock to the traveller among the peaceful 
ges along the Congo near Stanleyville to realize that it is only 
twenty-five years since boatloads of Belgian troops were 
icred by the inhabitants of this region. Cannibalism is not 
t, and experienced officials will say that not many miles 
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back from the banks of the river, with its luxury steamboats, 
human hams may still be seen curing beneath the eaves of the 
huts. It is probable that the Belgians, who are realists and are 
achieving an ever-ripening experience in colonial administration, 
will take the measure of the situation in time and give political 
advancement as it is needed. Welfare services for the native popv- 
lation, especially in the big company-owned enterprises, are good 
by African standards, and increasing attention is being paid t 
African education. 

A brake on progress may, however, be imposed by labour 
shortage, for the Congo proper, with only 4-55 persons per square 
kilometre, is a very thinly peopled country, in spite of an estimated 
12 million or so of inhabitants. To fly all day from east to west 
across the Congo, with nothing beneath one’s eyes but the endless 
forest and only the scantiest signs of human occupation, impresses 
this deeply upon the observer. In startling contrast is the small 
trusteeship area of Ruanda-Urundi, with a population of near\) 
4 million, at sixty-nine to the square kilometre. This area was 
originally awarded to the Congo partly in the hope of solving its 
labour problem, but this hope has not been realized. Althoug! 
some 100,000 men yearly emigrate from the area to work on the 
cotton and coffee farms of Uganda (where they greatly contribut: 
to its thriving productivity), this labour pool has not been of the 
same service to the Belgian Congo. The Belgian authorities in 
recent years have therefore made considerable efforts at least t 
keep this population at home by developing coffee-growing. While 
it is quite typical of their system that coffee-planting has been 
enforced by administrative order rather than encouraged by agr- 
cultural extension services, it must be remembered that similar 
methods were quite frankly employed in developing early exports 
in several British territories when at a similar stage of development 

To turn to the agricultural products themselves, a summary 0! 
the present position is given by the following table of the princip: 
items exported in 1948. 

% of total Cong 
Product Value in Francs exports 
Oil palm products (palm oil, palm 
kernels, and kernel oil) 1,890,229,000 
Cotton 1,465,256,000 
Coffee 474,380,000 
Copal 126,949,000 
The palm oil production comes typically from estates, run 1! 
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the main by the great concession-holding companies which have 
always played such a big part in the pattern of economic develop- 
ment in the Congo, more particularly in the mineral sphere. The 
largest organization for palm oil production is that of ‘Huilever’ 
(Compagnies réunies des Huileries du Congo Belge et Savonneries 
Lever Fréres). In contrast with native preparation of oil from the 
fruits of wild palms in British West Africa, the companies enjoy 
the immense advantages of working with planted palms of selected 
varieties, using modern extraction machinery, maintaining a high 
level of quality, and handling the product economically in bulk. 
All these advantages Nigeria could have had, if in the nineteen- 
twenties she had responded to the wooing of Lord Leverhulme in 
the interests of plantation development. But for weighty social and 
political reasons this policy was not adopted, and the Lever 
interests, as well as others, found employment for their capital in 
the Congo, from which Nigeria has ever since felt a chill wind of 
competition. While the Congo plantations are probably not quite 
as highly organized as those in Sumatra, from which yields of 14 
tons of palm oil per acre have been maintained, they produce 
infinitely more than the half-ton or so of oil per acre of wild palms 
which is produced by British West African peasants. There is also 
a great gulf in quality between plantation oil, with less than 2 per 
cent of free fatty acid, and peasant-produced oil, which contains 
hardly ever less than 8 per cent and generally much more. This is 
one of the Congo products which finds a large market in the U.S.A. 
The oil-palm plantations have been carved out of the central 
forest belt of the Congo. Cotton, on the other hand, is a product 
of the drier savannah regions lying both to the north and south. 
it is grown on a small scale by individual African peasants, said 
to number some 700,000; but external capital is represented in the 
form of companies holding exclusive licences to buy cotton and 
erect ginneries over large areas. The first of these, the Compagnie 
Cotonniére Congolaise, was formed in 1920, but it is now one of 
twelve which work 124 ginneries. The exports, currently running 
t about 45,000 tons, are not much smaller than those of Uganda 
the Sudan, about which we hear a great deal more. Moreover, 
he workman in the Congo goes dressed in blue jeans which are a 
duct of local textile mills (at Léopoldville and Albertville)—a 
ge which has not yet been reached even in British territories 
hich are larger producers of cotton than the Congo. 
ffee production is shared between European planters and 
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African native producers, the former having under cultivation, in 
1948, 38,000 hectares of robusta and 10,800 hectares of arabica. The 
protected market provided by the home country seems generally 
to make it possible to pay a somewhat higher price in the Eastern 
Congo markets than in those beyond the border in Uganda. 

Such is the present picture; the future is depicted in the ten- 
year plan for the Belgian Congo which was published in 1949. In 
general this envisages an all-round increase in crop production, 
though it may be criticized on the grounds that many of the 
targets for 1959 seem to have been envisaged merely by following 
the rising curves of production over the last few years rather than 
by any genuine planning. The highest target is set for groundnuts, 
with an increase of 292 per cent; bananas are the only crop for 
which no increase is allowed. In contrast with many similar plans 
which have been published for British colonies, no great hopes are 
placed on the development of mechanization within this period. 
Quite as much emphasis is laid on an increase of native food 
crops as on export products, for the Belgians are finding increasing 
difficulty in provisioning growing urban centres like Léopoldville, 
just as the British have found in Nairobi or Kampala. As in several 
British colonies, one proposal to meet this situation is the construc- 
tion of large-scale grain storage and conditioning plant. Soil 
erosion, while at present only locally dangerous in the Congo, is 
being watched, and a specialist Anti-Erosion Mission is at work in 
the most threatened districts of Kivu and Ituri. 

The future development of one group of crops will be watched 
with special interest. These are the fibres which can be used as 
jute substitutes. Many countries, in view of recurrent jute short- 
ages and the practical monopoly of this product held by East 
Pakistan, have made experiments with substitutes, but the Belgian 
Congo is perhaps the only one where these experiments have yet 
resulted in any large-scale production. Urena lobata is a wild fibre 
plant indigenous to all tropical Africa; but while British colonial 
governments have only recently begun experiments with it, the 
Congo has already achieved an annual production of several 
thousand tons, and a factory for making sacks from this material 
has just been established at Léopoldville. A similar but less good 
quality fibre, which is also exported, is that known locally as 
‘punga’ (Cephalonema polyandrum). Production of these two fibres 
is to be stepped up during the ten-year plan from the present level 
of 11,000 tons to 24,000 tons per annum. 
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Wide awake though they are to all the commercial possibilities, 
Belgian agricultural development of the Congo depends ultimately 
on a solution of the underlying agronomic problems. Reference 
has already been made to the generally poor quality of the soil. It 
is this which makes the work of agricultural research so important, 
and especially that carried out by ‘Inéac’, the Institut National 
pour l’Etude Agronomique du Congo, which is supported by con- 
tributions both from Government and from the great concessionary 
companies. Faced with the problem of a continuing decline of 
yields on land long cultivated, British agricultural departments in 
Africa are increasingly turning to a rotational grass fallow for the 
maintenance of fertility. The Belgians in the central forest area of 
the Congo have such a sparse population that they are able to 
afford the greater luxury of a forest fallow, which is even more 
expensive in land than the short grass fallow. A rotation of five 
years’ cultivation, followed by fifteen years’ forest re-growth 
before renewed cultivation, has been worked out by Inéac. This 
seems the most suitable method of cultivation, and this rotation 
formed the basis of the first of the so-called ‘corridor settlements’ 
in the Congo, which are undoubtedly one of the great colonial 
experiments of our times. By this system each cultivator is allotted 
a strip which he works on exactly the same rotation as contiguous 
strips on either side of him held by other cultivators. A whole 
block of holdings therefore presents a pattern in which continuous 
strips under the same crop run at right angles across the line of 
individual holdings, so that it is easy to introduce such communal 
practices as mechanical cultivation of a particular crop, or spraying 
with insecticides or fungicides. ‘The system has been claimed to 
combine ingeniously the advantages of collective farming with those 
of individual tenure; certainly it is of the greatest interest to 
British administrators experimenting with various forms of ‘group 
farming’ to find the method best suited to African conditions. 

\ block of such holdings forms a long narrow corridor in the 
forest, which is laid out to run east and west in order to get maxi- 
mum sunlight. This makes it easy to provide the settlement with 

ministrative services, roads, and water supplies. Such advantages 

ppeal to the Belgians, who in some parts of the Congo have long 
uped the cultivators compulsorily in villages for administrative 
ons. ‘The corridor settlements have recently been extended 
to the savannah areas with a grass fallow, and by the end of 

)48 some 12,000 cultivators had been so settled. 
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Of course difficulties have arisen; some are sociological, as the 
problem whether a bachelor should be given the same sized 
holding as a man with two wives. Others are economic; sometimes 
an excess of cash crops has been grown which could not be sold 
owing to distance from markets or absence of transport facilities. 
But these problems are being tackled with determination; and, in 
the long view, the most significant proposal of the ten-year plan 
is the intention to settle one-fifth of all the peasant farmers on such 
holdings by 1959. If the system can really be put into effect at this 
rate, the Belgian Congo will soon become agriculturally what it 
already is industrially, the most highly organized country in 
tropical Africa. 

It remains to be said that the Congo has in recent years played a 
notable part in international co-operation for the development of 
Africa. She is of course a major supporter of the International 
Red Locust Control Service, established by the Convention of 
1949, and subscribes large funds to it for the control of a pest 
whose breeding-grounds are close to her own borders. She has 
also played a full part in discussions aimed at the control and 
eventual elimination of rinderpest in Africa, on which the last 
major conference was held at Nairobi in 1948. In 1947 Inéac acted 
as host at the ‘Semaine Agricole’ at Yangambi, which was attended 
by delegates from most of the tropical African territories who 
thrashed out many problems of tropical agriculture. In 1948 the 
Congo again provided the setting for the still more important 
‘Conférence Africaine des Sols’, whose recommendations have 
resulted in the setting up of the Inter-African Bureau for Soil 
Conservation in Paris and an Inter-African Pedological Service, 
for which the material facilities are provided by Inéac. An inter- 
national meeting of comparable interest was the ‘Semaine Coloni- 
ale’, held in 1949 at the Université Coloniale de Belgique at 
Antwerp, which enabled visitors to see for themselves the strong 
current of interest in colonial affairs in the motherland, reflected 
in the very thorough training given to recruits for the Colonial 
service at this institution. A point which appears to be of special 
significance was the support, both moral and financial, given to 
the Université Coloniale by the great importing houses of Antwerp; 
for this reflects typically that alliance of governmental and com- 
mercial activity which is at present the strength, but might one 
day be the weakness, of the Belgian Congo. 

G. B. M. 
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The Stalin-Marr Philological 
Controversy in the U.S.S.R. 


DuRING the months of May and June Pravda published a series 
f articles in which the disciples and the opponents of the new 
‘ory of linguistics created by the Academician N. Y. Marr 
ntended for the spiritual directorship and the administrative 
trol of linguistic studies in the Soviet Union. The controversy 
me to an end on 20 June when Stalin, ostensibly in reply to a 
ip of puzzled youngsters, gave the coup de grace to Marrism 
nd indicated the lines along which Soviet philology should 
ievelop in the future. 

(his clumsy and extremely ill-written article, distinguished by 
philistine common sense and a robust disregard for the niceties of 
raditional Marxist teaching, was Stalin’s first extended utterance 
since his election speech of 1946. It has naturally aroused con- 
siderable interest outside the Soviet Union. Commentators in the 
West have found difficulty in believing that Stalin, after four years’ 

lence broken only by a few anodyne ambiguities for the benefit of 
the foreign press, could devote ten thousand words to a subject 
ke philology without some hidden political motive. It is not 
ear why, after a lifetime of hard-hitting bathos, Stalin should 
ldenly start speaking in riddles; and, in fact, the intrinsic 
ological and practical importance of the philological dispute is 
ficient to explain his intervention, and to show that he meant 
t what he said, although he did not say it very well. 
he Japhetic Language Theory, or, as it is more usually called 
recent Soviet writings, the New Linguistics, was the creation of 

Y. Marr (1864-1934), a specialist in the Caucasian languages 

was elected to the Russian Academy in 1912, favoured the 
heviks at the time of the October Revolution, and was ad- 
ted to the Communist Party in 1930. Its claim to be specifically 
t, and, indeed, the only possible Marxist theory of language, 
officially recognized in the 1920s, and it has for the last 
nty-five years enjoyed a virtual ideological monopoly of lin- 
teaching and research in the Soviet Union, which its sup- 
have in recent years attempted to transform into an 

te administrative monopoly. 
based his doctrine on what he called ‘the unity of the 
mic process’—the very reasonable assumption, which 
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would seem too commonplace to be worth mentioning had not 
certain nineteenth-century scholars assumed the very opposite, 
that all languages originated in the same way and to supply the 
same universally felt human need. To clinch the matter, Mar 
defined exactly the manner in which languages arose. At some time 
in the Old Stone Age the instinctive, inarticulate cries with which 
primitive man accompanied his signalling gestures acquired ; 
significance of their own. They became instruments of ‘labour 
magic’, and as such they were at first the prerogative of the magi- 
cians who determined their significance. Eventually, as the result 
of a struggle between magicians and laymen, words became the 
property of the collective and developed as an instrument of com- 
munication in the labour process. The class struggle between 
speakers and gesturers has the pleasant poetry of a Platonic myth, 
and might command the same kind of assent. Unfortunately it 
does not exhaust Marr’s powers of clair-audience. Using the tools 
of ‘palaeontological analysis’, he bores through the linguistic strata 
of the past 50,000 years or so, puts his ear to the hole, and with a 
paleolithic stiffening of the jaw repeats for us Man’s First Words. 
All words that have been, that are, and that shall be, says Marr, are 
made by the permutation and combination of Four Elements, 
which for the sake of convenience, and because in reality any four 
reasonably dissimilar sounds would do, he calls by the ancient 
Caucasian tribal names, Sal, Ber, Yon, and Rosh. The second 
major thesis of the New Linguistics is an exaggerated protest 
against the classification of languages into family groups, each 
descended from its own ancestral language. Marr, perhaps ex- 
asperated by the difficulties of working out pedigrees for his pet 
Caucasian languages, inverted the traditional pyramid. ‘The known 
languages, he maintained, did not originate in the fragmentation 
of a handful of proto-languages; on the contrary, all existing 
languages are amalgams of numerous earlier languages. The 
common features of a particular language group are explained 
partly by the fact that the members of the group had assimilated 
some of the same components, and partly by the ‘Stadial Theory’ 
This, the third major thesis of the New Linguistics, asserts that 
all languages follow the same course of development, passing 
through a series of stages directly corresponding to stages in the 
social development of their speakers. 

This section of Marr’s doctrine is perhaps the most confused 
of all. On the one hand he maintains that particular language 
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sroups have congealed at a stage which the corresponding social 
sroups have long left behind; and on the other hand he teaches 
that any radical social transformation is accompanied by a radical 
‘qualitative’ change in the language of the society in question. ‘The 
root of this contradiction is not far to seek. Marr’s first thought, 
and it is an interesting one, was that individual languages take on 
their definitive form at a particular historical epoch, and that their 
specific features are explicable by the material culture and the 
social structure of the communities which created them. His later 
mechanistic synchronization of social and linguistic change was 
simply an attempt to adapt his theory to what he believed was the 
rthodox Marxist view. This contortion would have broken the 
back of his theory but for the extra suppleness it acquired from the 
concept of ‘the class character of language’. Marx and Engels 
taught that thought and language were inseparable, as were form 
and content in any context. They also taught that the thoughts of 
the bourgeois, for instance, were not those of the proletariat. On 
this showing, why shouldn’t the classes be said to speak different 
languages? Why, indeed, so long as we do not stop to inquire what 
the ‘bourgeois’, and what the ‘proletarian’, mean by ‘horse’, or 
teacup’, or ‘it rained on Wednesday’. Marr did not inquire, nor 
lid his pupils. If Stalin later failed to see that Russian, the 
anguage of the victorious proletariat, is qualitatively different from 
Russian, the language of Tsardom, it is because he has always 
suffered from vertigo on the higher Hegelian trapezes. 
it will be seen that there is little originality in Marr’s funda- 
mental tenets. The theory of the magical origin of language was 
rrowed from Lucien Lévy-Brule, whose Primitive Thought was 
ranslated into Russian with a preface by Marr. Schleicher held 
t all languages pass through the same stages of development 
vhich Max Miller tried to equate with phases of social develop- 
ment. Even the Four Elements have a precedent in Jacob Grimm’s 
rtion that the earliest human speech consisted of only three 
vels (a, i, u) combined with a very small number of consonant 
roups. ‘The New Linguistics is a sport escaped from the same old 
indo-European stables after kicking the walls down. 
he New Linguistics, as Stalin said, belongs to the age of the 
tkult, the Rappists, and Proletarian Physics, the dizzy years 
he early ‘twenties when many intellectuals, among them some 
had actually read Lenin and should have known better, were 
irling overboard lock, stock, and barrel the old bourgeois cul- 
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ture. Cranks and charlatans were not slow to present a bevy of new 
specifically proletarian arts and sciences. Marr cannot be dismissed 
as a crank or a charlatan. He was a great Caucasian scholar who 
happened to have quaint notions about the origin, nature, and 
history of language. But in 1924 he looked at the dearest and least 
successful of his brain children, took in a few tucks, pinned a 
Marxist frill or two on her, and brought her out as a Materialist 
Linguistic Theory, a proletarian science. With the patronage of 
the ‘Marxist’ historian Pokrovsky, afterwards discredited, and the 
‘Marxist’ professor of literature, Fritsch, now forgotten, Marr won 
the approval of the Communist Academy, and laid down the 
thematics and the methodology proper to the new philology of the 
proletarian era. Language was to be studied in close conjunction 
with the material culture and social history of the speakers. The 
comparative study of language ‘families’ was deprecated. Philo- 
logists who wished to show themselves Marxist should engage in 
the comparison of languages usually regarded as ‘unrelated’ but 
belonging to the same ‘stage’, and of languages belonging to com- 
pletely different systems. They should also examine the history of 
individual languages, with particular attention to their class 
differentiations. Linguistic evidence itself should be subjected to 
‘palaeontological analysis’—i.e. the application of the Four Ele- 
ments theory, amplified by the concept of ‘functional semantics’, 
which teaches that words are attached to the functions which 
objects serve and not to the objects themselves. 

The difficulties and temptations of philologists working accord- 
ing to this programme can easily be imagined. Marr’s ambitious 
and bigoted gallimaufrey did not go unchallenged. The Swedish 
Communist philologist Hannes Skéld sharply contradicted Marr 
in 1929, and members of the Communist Academy itself expressed 
doubts as to the orthodoxy of some of Marr’s tenets in 1930. But 
the Party pundits were silent, and Marr’s followers, entrenched in 
the Institute of Language and Thought, methodically established 
their ideological dictatorship over Soviet philology. They were 
able to do this because they controlled the important practical 
work which was the Soviet Government’s main use for philologists, 
the business of language-building (i.e. the reduction and standardi- 
zation of previously unwritten languages, the creation of new 
literary languages and new technical terminologies for the multi- 
farious non-Russian speakers of the Soviet Union). Most of this 
work was in practice conducted without reference to Marrist 
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theory, but lip service to the theory was required of the language- 
builders, and of teachers and research workers in linguistic insti- 
tutes. Marr’s disciples were able to make appointments and dis- 
nissals as they pleased. They themselves carried out very little 
research into general problems of the nature, origin, and history of 
language, but they effectively hampered research and teaching 
along non-Marrist lines. Nuclei of opposition to the Marrists 
persisted, particularly in the field of Slavonic studies, which the 
Marrists for the most part artfully avoided, and in the Caucasus. 
Scholars like Vinogradov, Peterson, and Chikobava ignored or 
penly flouted the New Linguistics. Their eminence in their own 
fields protected them from ‘administrative action’, though not 
from bitter attack on the part of the Marrists. 
| the post-war period Marr’s disciples, of whom the most 
prominent are Academician Meshchaninov and Prof. Serdyu- 
henko, inspired by the Party’s systematic tightening of control 
n various other branches of Soviet scholarship, intensified their 
efforts to suppress their rivals and to gear all philological studies 
to the Marrist programme. In a spate of newspaper articles they 
e to shreds practically every serious philological work published 
in the Soviet Union in recent years, denouncing the authors as 
n-Marxist’, ‘idealistic’, ‘un-patriotic’ and ‘obsequious towards 
rgeois theories’. Particularly sinister were the proceedings of a 
lological conference held in November 1948. Academician 
Meshchaninov delivered the main address, which was entitled 
he Position in Linguistic Science in connexion with the decision 
he Presidium of the Academy of Sciences concerning the 
ion and tasks of biological science’. Soviet philologists were 
r that Marr was the Michurin of linguistics, and Meshch- 
y his Lysenko. ‘Party spirit’ in philological studies and ad- 
e to Marr’s doctrine were identical. ‘Well,’ said Vinogradov, 
ngly, ‘I must master the Marxist method of linguistic 
is to be found in Marr.’ At every philological conference in 
nd 1949 the Marrists appeared to be having things all their 
y, and no discordant voice was heard during the celebra- 
last year of the 85th anniversary of Marr’s birth. The 
logical session of the Academy of Sciences in January and 
ry of this year was mainly concerned with ‘the creative 
ition of Marr’s rich heritage’, and Meshchaninov, with his 
leological aide Serdyuchenko, again held the centre of the 


here had been slight indications of official dissatisfaction 
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with the condition of Soviet philology, but foreign observers were 
taken by surprise when Pravda announced on g May that the 
Editorial Board, in view of the unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
Soviet philology, was arranging a free discussion ‘in order that by 
means of criticism and self-criticism the present stagnation in 
Soviet philology may be overcome, and that a correct trend for 
further scientific research in this field may be determined’. The 
connoisseur of Soviet ideological controversies was thrilled to find 
that the first contribution to the debate was a devastating attack on 
the New Linguistics by Prof. Chikobava. 

The anti-Marrists, indeed, had little difficulty in demonstrating 
that Marr’s doctrine is amorphous, arbitrary, unproven, and in 
contradiction with certain important Marxist tenets; that Marr’s 
followers had failed to revise or systematize his work; and that, 
while condemning the useful research methods of traditional com- 
parative philology, the New Linguistics offered no productive 
methodology to replace them. No reputable linguist, said Prof 
Sanzheev, the Soviet Union’s leading Mongolian scholar, had 
attempted to make serious use of the ‘Four Elements’ since Marr. 
‘Palaeontological analysis’, said Chikobava, would be feasible if 
all the ‘stages’ could be traced in every language system, but in 
fact Marr taught that all languages except the Indo-European and 
the Semitic had congealed at an archaic stage. In practice, said 
Sanzheev, Soviet philologists must not investigate the affinities 
and divergencies of related languages, but must confine themselves 
to a general denial of the notorious proto-language. “This means 
that in the field of comparative philology, the importance of which 
was highly appreciated by Engels, we are disarming ourselves in 
the face of bourgeois linguistics with its reactionary racial theories.’ 
Marr’s critics pointed to vital discrepancies between the New 
Linguistics and Marxism. Marr denied that the original function 
of language was communication, as Marx taught. He had invented 
the ridiculous fable of a class struggle (between ‘speakers’ and 
‘gesturers’) at a stage of social development when according to 
Marxist theory there were no class divisions. He had recommended 
‘artificial measures’ to speed the emergence of the future socialist 
world language; but this would entail violence against nations, 
‘which Marxism cannot permit’, and contradicted the Marxist 
concept of the withering away of national languages. Surely, said 
Prof. Kapantsyan, providing Stalin with one of the main arguments 
in his subsequent condemnation of Marr, grammatical categories 
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were patently not affected by changes in the social system. While 
concentrating their attack on the un-Marxist features of the New 
Linguistics and its sterility, the anti-Marrists skilfully appealed 
to current ideological obsessions. Kapantsyan described the stadial 
theory as ‘cosmopolitan’. Vinogradov, obviously emboldened by 
the campaign for the inculcation of ‘Soviet patriotism’, with its 
jealous championship of Russia’s past glories, stated that ‘in no 
other branch of Soviet humanities has such a nihilistic attitude to 
the achievements of Russian pre-Revolutionary sciences prevailed 
as in the field of linguistics’. The need for new weapons with which 
o combat ‘reactionary bourgeois pseudo-science’ was one of the 
prime reasons advanced for discarding the New Linguistics. It-was | 
necessary, argued Chikobava and his supporters, to remodel 
Soviet philology, with the aid of the valuable methods of traditional 
comparative philology, on the basis of the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 

Whether because of the inherent weakness of their case, or 
because they had reason to believe that the Party’s decision had 
already been taken, the Marrists made only a feeble defence 
against this powerful onslaught. Their own weapons had been 
turned against them. It was they who were now revealed as ‘un- 
Marxist’, ‘idealist’ and ‘cosmopolitan’; they who had invested the 
Indo-European languages with a bogus aura of superiority; they 
who were disarming socialist science in its struggle against bour- 
geois science. Making the best of a bad job, they tried to retrieve 
their position by a full confession and a promise of amendment. 
it was true that they themselves had lagged behind with the ‘crea- 
tive elaboration’ of Marr’s heritage. That was why, they said, 
iming a wild blow at Chikobava and his associates, ‘linguistic 

neepts reflecting the imperialist policy of the Anglo-American 

’ were still influencing Soviet philology. But they could not 

y overboard thirty years of linguistic, archaeological, ethno- 

|, and historical research, and revert to ‘the proto-language 
ind the comparative method’. Why, the comparative method had 
ed some scholars to believe that the Slavs had borrowed culture 
words from the Germans! The New Linguistics had its faults. 
it must be revised, systematized, elaborated. But it was still the 
ily foundation for a materialist and socialist philology. 

it was to be expected that the controversy, to which Pravda, 

rgan of the Central Committee, had devoted so much space, 
| be decided by the verdict of the Party itself. Zhdanov had 
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personally conducted the discussions on the ideological condition 
of Soviet literature in 1946 and the position in Soviet philosophy 
in 1947. Lysenko’s triumph in his public debate with the “Mendel. 
Morganists’ in 1948 was determined when he announced that he 
had the backing of the Central Committee. Equally weighty 
ideological problems were involved in the philological controversy. 
None of the other social sciences in the Soviet Union has in recen; 
years attempted to graft on to Marxist theory a body of doctrine 
as ambitious and fanciful as the New Linguistics, and apparently 
no high ideological authority since the discredited Pokrovsky has 
testified to Marr’s orthodoxy. Marr quite obviously contradicts 
Marx on some points, and Stalin on others. Any philological theory 
setting itself up as a ‘social science’ has a relevance to the national 
ties question, which is one of Stalin’s specialities. Both sides in the 
controversy cited Stalin in support of their views. It is not at all 
surprising that Stalin, the ‘greatest living Marxist’, the ‘coryphaeus 
of sciences’, and himself an injured party, decided to intervene. 
His article was clumsy, long-winded, and banal, but funda- 
mentally sound. He began by denying the ‘superstructural nature’ 
of language; that is to say, the idea that the nature of a given 
language is directly determined by the economic basis and the 
social structure of the community using it. This must have come 
as a shock even to the anti-Marrists, some of whom had seen 
Marr’s greatest service to philology in his ‘formulation of the 
problem of the superstructural nature of language’. Language and 
thought, according to Marxist teaching, are indissoluble; all forms 
of thought are part of the superstructure erected on the economic 
basis of a given society; therefore language is a superstructural 
category. The anti-Marrists hesitated to pluck at the loose ends in 
this comic syllogism, from which the superstructural nature of 
language is traditionally deduced, but Stalin has no patience with 
Gordian knots. If Marr was logical when he preached ‘linguistic 
revolution’, Stalin was equally logical when, confronted with the 
fact that the Russian language, unlike the ‘superstructures’ of 
Soviet society, is fundamentally the same as before the Revolution, 
he rejected the definition of language as a superstructural category. 
His denial of the ‘class nature’ of language follows logically from 
his first point. It is not true, he says, proving his point with 
common-sense interpretation of historical facts, that ‘language 
has always been and always remains class language, that there 1s 
no non-class national language common to and single for society. 
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He reminds the followers of Marr that ‘a common language’ is one 
of the classical Marxist notae of the term ‘nation’, charitably for- 
bearing to point out that this subject is fully treated in his own 
Marxism and the National Question. In this section of his article, 
Stalin makes some remarks on the relationship between the classes 
in a capitalist society so loosely worded that perhaps no other 
Marxist could have made them without rebuke, and provides the 
more daring seekers for hidden messages with their most suggestive 
clue. “The class struggle,’ says Stalin, ‘however acute, cannot 
lead to the disintegration of society.’ No, he is not, at this late date, 
preaching ‘class peace’, not even out of tactical considerations, nor 
is he admitting that he sets little store by the class struggle inside 
capitalist societies as a means of attaining world communism. He 
simply means that, as long as a particular capitalist society survives, 
the classes are not hermetically sealed off from each other. They 
fight over common ground. They speak the same language. 

Stalin went on to define the ‘characteristic features of language’, 
presumably for the guidance of those who will be called upon to 
create the new Marxist philology which will replace Marr’s doc- 
trine. As an essay in pure bathos, the passage is impressive. As a 
contribution to linguistic theory, it is not worth consideration. 
Stalin in effect merely accepts the combination of Marxist theory 
ind the comparative method suggested by the anti-Marrists, with- 

it giving any indication as to the lines which the investigation of 
language as a social phenomenon should follow. 

Stalin expressed the opinion that Pravda had acted correctly in 
rganizing the discussion. The sooner the tyranny exercised by 
\arr’s followers was abolished, and Marr’s erroneous theories 

carded, the better it would be for Soviet philology. ‘The Marrist 
regime was alien to science, which, it was well-known, could not 

irish without a free battle of opinions. Lest the limits of his 
pect for the freedom of opinion be exaggerated, Stalin concluded 
leclaring the New Linguistics once and for all hors de combat. 
lis later recognition of the fact that Marr had done valuable work 
field of Caucasian studies, before he tried to become a 
rxist, entails no real modification of this verdict. 
We should view with caution any suggestion that the philological 
roversy heralds an era of greater freedom in Soviet intellectual 
he Party indeed, alarmed by the evidence of stagnation in 
ny spheres of activity, is busily stimulating ‘criticism and self- 
ism’, the ‘dynamic of progress in the Socialist age’. But 
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‘criticism’ receives publicity, and results in action, only when it 
obtains the approval of a higher Party instance. The very fact of 
Stalin’s intervention in the philological controversy should make 
it clear that the Party is tightening rather than slackening its 
control of intellectual life. In this instance, it has suppressed an 
obsolete and heterodox doctrine, and disowned the plenipotentiaries 
who exercised authority in the name of the Party itself. But this 
does not affect the principle, inherent in Soviet Marxism, and 
tirelessly proclaimed in Soviet learned publications, that all 
branches of science are answerable to the high priests of Marxism, 
the science of sciences. It is noteworthy that, at a conference of 
physiologists during July, Stalin’s phrase about the ‘battle of 
opinions’ was quoted by scientists insisting on the more rigid 
enforcement of fidelity to an officially proved doctrine, that of 
Pavlov, in their own field! 

The future of Soviet philology can perhaps be conjectured from 
the contemporary condition of other ‘social sciences’ in the Soviet 
Union. It seems likely that Soviet philologists will dispense with 
any general linguistic theory beyond the philological obiter dicta 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. The sociological obligations of 
philology will probably be met by the interpolation of incidental 
passages of Marxist social history, and topical propaganda, into 
descriptive and historical grammars, rather than by perilous 
attempts at a detailed investigation of language as a social pheno- 
menon. So long as they take this precaution, the philologists will be 
allowed to write impeccable formal grammars and histories of 
single languages and language groups, a branch of scholarship in 
which the Russians have a great tradition. From time to time they 
will be convulsed by spasms of criticism and self-criticism. And 
they will be disturbed by the grumbles of authority deploring what 
almost seems like a deliberate avoidance of major ‘principial 
works, and the obsession of scholarship with fragmentary studies. 
The voice of Soviet Marxism bewailing its own sterility. 


D. B. Y. 
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